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Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all. 

Gather our rival faiths withi.i Thy fold, 

Rend each man's tempie-veil and let it fall 
That vvc may know that Thou hast been of old. 

Gather us in ; we worship only Thee : 

In v<yied names we stretch a common hand ; 

In diverse forms a common Soul we see. 

In many ships we seek one spirit-land. 

Tach sees one colour of Thy rainbow light, 

Each looks upon one tint and calls it heaven ; 

Thou art the Fullness of our partial sight,— 

We are not perfect till we find the seven. 

— G. Alatlieson 
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'Fimvj! Allah Nur Uppayn Qiidrat de sab bande 
Ik N ir te sqixiag iipja, kaiin bhale kaun mande 
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"Kabk-o.qumri mein hai jitagra ki chaman kis ka hai, 
Kal khizan aa ke bataa degi watan kis ka hai". 


1405 years ago, Prophet Muhammad, the founder of 
Muhammadism i.e. Islam, was born in Mecca (Arabia). 
505 years ago, i.a. 900 years after Muhammad, Guru 
Nanak, the founder ©f Nanakism i.e. Sikhism, was born ia 
Talwandi (Punjab, India). Both came at critical times, 

when the social order was at its lowest ebb, to justify Lord 
Krishna s proclamation ; "Yada yada hi dharmasya galani 
bhavii, Abhya uthanam dharmasya tada almanam Srija 
mayem". Whenever Adliarma reigns supreme and Dharma 
takes wings, an Avtar, a Rasul or a Reformer does 
appear to operate upon the ills, to heal the ^vounds, 

to embalm the injuries and to carve clear furrows 
for the confused commons to tread. A survey of 
the social back-ground and a study of the environment, in: 
the case of both Muhammad and Nanak establishes 
that the time, in both the cases, was perhaps the 
most opportune for their appearance as deiivererSy 
reformers or needed guides. Socially, the people were 
groping in the dark ; mentally, they were shaken ; morally, 
they were degenerate ; economically, the masses were 
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fleeced; politically, the country was disorganised, disarrayed, 
<lisunited and decayed. There was paramount need 
rfor a proper churning to separate the ‘butter’ of truth from 
'the ‘whey* of false-hood. The confounded community gets 
a sigh of relief when such a Reformer, Prophet, Mehdi, 
Mujaddid or Guru appears in their midst and upholds the 
truth regardless of the dangers. Viewed prismatically, the 
teachings of such reformers may have different colours or 
labels but in essence they happen to be the same inspite of 
a span of time between them. It. however, appears 
baffling to the sensitive souls^ find the believers of these 
teachings at daggers drawp<^ The hilts held in warry hands 

created ghastly crimson hues from time to lime and have 
turned the pages of books on history blood-stained and 
full of fiendish fouls. “Historical accidents rather than 
differences in teachings of the various religions have 
created”, as Dr. M. Mujeeb put it, “conflicts among their 
believers”®. Dr. Mujeeb further says, “It would have been 
possible for those who are able to look at the past with a 
certain degree of detachment and also have a deep under¬ 
standing of religious values at least to reduce the causes of 
conflict to the minimum. This has not been done”®. It 
is indeed a need of the hour that it should be done. Much 

havoc has been wrought in the name of God. The 
course to serve God is to spare and save His Creation frtmi 
bloody religious carnages created by misconceptions about 

God and His true believers. 

2, Cf :M. Mujeeb, The Great Guru 
' Nanak And The MusIuhs^^ NJj. p* vi* 

3 * Ibid. X ^ 
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“Aa ghairiyat ke parde ik bar phir utha dein, 

Bichhron ko phir mila dein, naksh-i-dooi mita dein. 

Ho jubba khirqa safa positish Brahmanon ki, 

Mathe peh liojion ke kesar tilak loga dein". 

In the following pages, a peep has been effected with the 
pious purpose to reduce the causes of conflict to the mini¬ 
mum, or to zero if possible, at least amongst a large section 
of people living in the Indian sub-continent. An attempt 
has been made to locate the essence in Islam, which gave its 
full fragrance in the message of Nanak, to be able to nega¬ 
tive the dexterity of those knave politicians who have been 
befooling the masses to grind their own blood-thirsty axes. 

Urra gaya hai cliaman mein koi kuchh aesi bat, 

Ki phool phoolmein miiddat se bol dial nahin. 


Max Arthur Macauliffe, no doubt, did a yeoman’s 
service in presenting his unique The Sikh Religion in six 

volumes. But his angled vision and underlying motive in 
writing this work, as divulged by him in his very Introduc¬ 
tion to the Work (Vols. I-2)S and his attempt to malign the 
Muslim rule out-nght as barbarian, inhuman and sectarian 
or anti-Hindu and anti-Sikh are far from being commendable. 
We iim.l wot forget that the British Govt, had snatched the 
Indian Empire from the Mughals and the reins of power in 
the Punjab from the Sikhs. The British machiavellianism 
had already played its part well in keeping the Sikhs' gene¬ 
rally aloof from the Ghadiar (Mutiny or War of Independence 
as one may call it) of 1857 which had erupted, here and 


4. Macauliffe, M.A., The Sikh Religion, Vols 
Preface^ pp, xviU-xx^ 
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there, with a dangerous dimension and out of Bad-Faith. The^ 
Kuka Movement in the Punjab, the secret correspondence 
of exiled Maharaja Dalip Singh with the Czar cf Russia 
in 1885 A.D., the mid-eastern question, the European 
Polity under shadow of Bismarckism specially after the 
Berlin Conference of 1878 A.D., and a score of other potent 

problems had convinced the British Government of a possible 
threat to its Indian Empire through its north-west frontier 
i.e. through Afghanistan,—a Muslim country, and the Punjab,. 
— the last Indian State (and the only erstwhile Sikh Empire) 
annexed by the Britishers. The British Goverment, still 
lying in its so-called Splendid Isolation but as yet engrossed 
deeply with its domestic mushroom of problems, could ill- 
afford a confrontation in this border region of India at this 
juncture and specially after its recent debacles in 
its Afghan policy and more so when its credit was at 
its lowest ebb in India itself due to a general Awakening 
and its policy towards the Indian native States on one 
side and its own creation, —a fume-outlet, /.e. the Indian 
National Congress, becoming more and more vocal and even 
vociferous on the other side. Divide et Empire has always 
been the motto of great imperial powers. The British 
administrative sagacity and imperial instinct has been handy 
at all critical moments of its history. Macauliffe was a speci¬ 
men of such an administrative and political sagacity. As 
an astute civil servant and an organ of the British adminis¬ 
trative machinery in India, he was quick, or prompted, to 
visualize the utility of the brave Sikhs who could be depend¬ 
able friends and formidable foes alike. Quite dexterously, 
he could hope to cash upon the religious sentimentality of 
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this courageous community and warrior-nation. His camo- 
flagued intentions become quite clear if one were to read 
between the lines of the Introduction to his Sikh Religion^. 
Administrative reasons apart, a sense of humanism, however, 
does not allow that such a machiavellian and knave 
approach of Macauliffe should go unnoticed and unrebutted* 
An objective study of the holy Quran can convince anyone 
that Islam was/is essentially and truly a creed of peace and 
a message of universal brotherhood. Whatever adulteration 
might have happened in Islam, in the name of Hadis (Tradi¬ 
tion), ra/r/r (Commentary or Explanation) and Fiqh (Juris¬ 
prudence); in the course of time; or during its march through 
diverse terrains and territories, is of no account in face of 

the ^rue tenets enunciated in the holy revealed Book. The 
name of Islam might have been, quite often, misused. Reli¬ 
gion might have been yoked to Politics to play some 
irreligious roles but that does not and cannot tarnish the 
bright image of a true Religion which is, inherently, one 
continuous thread running through the beads of various 
isms. The beads may be multi-hued and multi dimensioned, 
just like other creatures of God —Almighty, but the thread 
running through them is the same. The exponents and 
advocates of various isms, viz. Hinduism, Christianity, Zoro- 
sterism, Islam, Nanakism etc. etc., can have a self-search¬ 
ing and an introspection. Can anyone boast of no-adulte¬ 
ration in their ism or of true practice of the essential tenets 
of each ism ? If not, then why should individual or group 


X* !• N,D. AHUJAy ITie Great Guru Nanak Aud The 
Muslims, Also see N.D. Ahuja, Muslims-Sikh 

Relations—The Truth (A for Be-appraisal)* 
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acts of vandalism, vehement vengeance or wicked crooked¬ 
ness be labelled after particular isms and why should any 
such ism be subjected to outright condemnation as such T 
The need of the hour is humanism, 
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Khuda se darn turn Khuda ke liye^ 
Ya/ii razd-Khuda shanasi hai. 



Any objective comparative religious study would exibit that 
all creeds of the world were founded for the sake of human¬ 
ism,—to save mankind from unnecessary formalism, from 
undue taboos, from unbecoming slaughter and from sinister 
sins, and that each creed was necessitated when the former 
one got besmeared with the same dust which it was, in fact,, 
designed to broom away. 


An unbiased look at the tenets of Islam and Nanakism, 
reveals, as hereafter, that there are, inevitably, elements 
common to all genuine spiritual experience and an essence 
continues to spread its fragrance even through a polluted 
perimetre. This revelation might prove to be a useful 
service to humanism and universal brotherhood of mankind. 
It might also help in the healing of some poisonous cuts 
already imposed and inflicted in the name of some misrepre¬ 
sented isms. 


Shabnam afshani meri toza karegi soz-o^saz. 
Is chaman ki har kali dard aashna ho jaegi* 
Aasman hoga sehr ke noor se aaeena posh, 
Aur zulmat rat ki seemab pa ho jaegV\ 



Exposition 


Ba-ism-e-Allali al-Rehman ar-Rahim 
Al-hamd-e-Allah Rab-ul~*aalmeen 
Al~Rehman ar-Rahim 
Malik Yaum-ul-din 


‘*In the name of Allah (God), the Merciful, 

The Compassionate ! 

Praise be to Allah, the Master of the worlds, 

The Merciful, and the Compassionate, 

The Master of the Day of Judgement ! 

Thou alone we serve. Thou alone we beseech. 

Guide us in the straight path, 

The path Thou hast blessed. 

Not of those with whom Thou art estranged, 

Nor of those who go astray”. 

This is the Sura-Al-Fatihah, —the opening seven veises of 
the holy Qur'an. These opening lines constitute the very first 
Revelation which was received, in 609 A.D., by Prophet- 
Muhammad (b. 570 A.D., d. 632 A.D.) in a cave of Hira 
mount, situated outside the old city of Mecca, about 1365 

years ago. These lines remind a man that God is All-in^ 
All and that man is nothing before Him who is Merciful^- 
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Munificent and Omni-potent. Man can realize God only 

With His Own Mercy, Grace and Guidance. With his forced 
migration {Hijrat) to Medina, in 622 AD., the secret of 

such a Merciful God was divulged to the people theieloo. 

With the march of Islam, outside Arabia, the divine Revela¬ 
tion was broadcast to other parts of the world too, of course 

with some adulteration, here and there, necessitated under 

the impulse of local customs, regional cultures and time-long 

traditions. Prophet Muhammad was not the first man to 

whom the secret of such an Almighty and Munificent God 

was revealed. He was just one torch-bearer in the long line 

of his class. However, this Revel ition to him is deemed, 
by the Muslims in general, as complete. 

Every Muslim, if he prays, recites the Sura AUFatihah 
several times a day to be constantly conscious that he, as a 
man, is nothing before God or without His help and mercy 
and must, as such, be on guard against going astray and 
against incurring His displeasure. God's own guidance 

is a‘must’for a man to realize or attain God and for that 

He has been revealing Himself, from time to time, at 
different places, through different ways and through different 
Prophets, Messiahs and Messengers. 

The opening lines of the holy Qur'an further illustrate, 
with emphasis, the operation of the attributes of 

God. These also explain that the divine attributes branch 
out from four principal attributes viz. (i) Fab-ul-'aalmeen 
Le. God creates and rears everything ; (//) alReman i.e. He 
is a provider of all ; {fit) aI~Rahim /.e. He is a Bestower of 
^rewards ; (/v) Malik Yaum-uUdin /.e. He is the Ultimate,— 
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the Origin, the End, the Sustainer, the Changer, the Judge, 
the Lord and the Master. The other innumerable attributes 
of God, referred to in the Qur'an^ stem forth from these 
four main attributes given in the Sura-al-Fatihah. These 
attributes of God, deducible from the Quf anic verses, may 
be roughly classified into three categories. First, those which 
are strictly and absolutely peculiar to God alone e.g* Al~ 
Qadir and Al-Hjyy (Ever-living) etc. Secondly, 

those attributes which denote God’s relationship with His 
creatures und His attitude to them e g. Al-Malik (The Lord); 
Al'KhaViq (The Creator); Al-Hafiz (The Guardian) etc. Thir¬ 
dly, those attributes of God which operate to regulate and to 
reward or punish the good and/or bad actions of His 
creatures endowed with will e.g, Al-^Afuww (Forgiver) ; Al^ 
Faiif (Compassionate) etc. 

Some of the attributes of God, as mentioned 
above, look inconsistent viz. Merciful or For - giver 
and Punisher ; Free from needs and yet Manifestor, 
Though this apparant inconsistency is just surficial and not 
real and it vanishes with a little deeper and wiser reflection, 
yet it created schisms when used as a tool by some schem¬ 
ing Mullas and zealots who created a cob-web of their own in¬ 
terpretations of the Quranic verses and injunctions in which, 
Man,the real centre of the universe, was lost and the Laws of 
Nature and the Laws of Shariat were wrestled and pitted 
against each other though the latter were, in fact,only second¬ 
ary and supplimentary to the former. The QuFan, hence, lays 
principles for the establishment of a perfect social order, 
though its twisted interpretations, quite often, led to blood- 
-shed and destruction of established ^social and, as 
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such, created wrong notions and misconceptions about Islam 

too. The great Prophet Muhammad declared his views about 
Jehad in unmistakable words : ^^AhJehad-ui-Akbar Jehad ul- 

Hawai ‘‘The greatest jehad is that against a nian*& 

own lust'*. Prophet Muhammad never advocated it as a 
sacred duty to wage war against non-believers. He favoured 
defensive wars, for the sake of righteousness, and not 
aggressive ones. In this,he was in no way different from Lord 
Krishna or Guru Gobind Singh. Muhammad advised : “Fight 
in the way of Allah against those who fight against you but 
begin not hostilities. Allah loveth not aggressors”. Even 
then, he cautioned, “Destry not their means of subsistence”. 
He directed : “Non-combatants, priests, religious institutions 
are to be protected and respected. Crops must not be made 
waste ; fruit-bearing trees must not be cut down”. 
Muhammad was quite susceptical about justice and righte¬ 
ousness. He plainly said, “He is not of us who sides with his 
tribe in injustice,and he is not of us who summons'others to aid 
him in aggression, and he is not of us who dies while assisting 
his tribe in tyranny”. According to the opinion of Riaz- 
ud-din Ali ibn Tawas, quoted in the first chapter of K la'^-ul- 
Fokiri, SuItan‘ul-KaJjr~ul~Adil (a disbelievidg just ruler) was 
preferable to SuItan-ul-Muslim-ubJ^ir (an unjust Muslim 
ruIer)L Muhammad declared : “Every child is born with 

sound nature, but his parents make of him a Jew, Chritian 
or MagianT The holy (JuFan emphasizes : “He who slayeth 

7. Cf\ N. D. Ahuja, The Great Guru Naoak And the 
Muslims, pp^ 12-13^ • 
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anyone shall be as though he had slain all mankind ; but her 

who saveth a life shall be as though he had saved all man¬ 
kind alive”. 

After Muhammad’s demise, in 632 A.D., the holy Quran 
(containing 114 or chapter^nd the various Prophetic 
Hidaya (Tradition) were considered sufficient guide-lines for 
the Ummat (Community). However,‘legalis m’(fi^a/;) and 

‘Jetterism’ {tafsir) engulfed the teachings of the Prophet with 

lapse of time and the Esseence of God-Realization was, to a 
great extent, lost in the cob-webs created by Ulemi-i~su i.e» 
the selt-seeking scholars of scholasticism. The internal con¬ 
flict of Islam gave birth to various reformist and reviN'alist 
movements but in their torrential terrains of vociferous and 
irreconciling dogmatism the sweet fragrance of the fraternal 
Islam was, quite often, lost sight of. The Muslim commu¬ 
nity, since spread-out in almost all regions of the world, 

was not bound to accept an individual or a body as the 
final religious authority. Even the Caliphs amounted, to 

all purpose, nothing more than political heads of the Muslim 
community. The case of the last Abbasid Khalifa^ Mo‘tassim 

Billah under whose regime Baghdad, —the seat of Caiifate,. 
was sacked, in 1258 A.D., by the pagan Mongol Sultan 
Khan Hulagu Khan, is one such example. 

(Ikk) Oankar SaUnam Karta Purkh Nirbhai Nirvair Akal 
Murat Ajuni Sai-bhaug Gur Prasad* 

“There is only One God whose Name is True. He is. 
the Creator, Devoid of fear and enmity. Immortal, Unborn^ 
Self-existent, Bountiful and Great”. 

These opening words of the sacred Granth Sahib forms 
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Preamble to the Jjpu or Jupji the daily prayers of the 

Sikhs. These are also called the MuUmantra /.e. the core of 
the Sikh belief. 

The asserts on the Unity of the Entity of 

God who is All-pervasive, perennially self-existent. Creator 
of all, Unlimited, Fearless and Friendly, He can be realized 
only by His own Grace. The whole philosophy and faith, as 
well as the metaphysics,of Sikhism flow from this Mul-Mantra 
i.e. the Seed of Sikhism, God is the source of whole crea¬ 
tion and of all consciousness. He is the Enlightener and the 
Manifes^or. This is the Truth, the real knowledge or Gian 
which was revealed to the first Sikh Guru Nanak and His 
House. In hymn after hymn, the successive Sikh Gurus 
reiterated, and/or enlarged upon, the central content of the 

Miil'Mantra. With the lapse of time, however, many Sikh 
followers of the great Gz///^ Nanak had to undergo hard¬ 
ships, sufferings and privations for tr.e sake of their unshak¬ 
able belief in this basic Truth. Some of them had to face 
tortures, pass through ordeals and lose their hearths, homes 
and heads. The Unity of God-head asserted in the Sura-al 
Falihali and the Mu!-Manlra imply the brotherhood of man¬ 
kind. And yet, the exponents of this basic Truth, in both 
camps, drew swords at each other, cut throats and merci¬ 
lessly massacred, on several occasions, the believers of this 
Truth. They did so in the name of the upholding of this 
very Truth as a fundamental Faith with them, perhaps in 
sheer ignorance and perversion or on being misled by guile¬ 
ful zealots and clever politicians. What a tragic Irony of 
History ! It would, perhaps, be no transgression if a 
:g«nuinc student of history were to mnkc n comparative 
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study of religions {more so in the case of Islam and Nanakism 
^the Essence and the Fragrance of a staunchly Unitarian 
God-hood) and to probe into the hysteria of hatred and 
warfare created by the jaundiced-eye historians out of 
perversion and/or at the behest of interested politicians. 

Even a cursory glance at the teachings of Nanak and 
his preachings would unmistakably denote that the Great 
Guru was highly conscious of the tenets of Islam and the 

philosophy of Prophet Muhammad. He saw in Islamic 
teachings what other Hindus could not see for themselves^. 

"Phir uthi aakhir sada Tauhid ki Punjab se. 

Hind ko ik mard-e-kamil ne jagaya khab se”. {—Iqbal) 

Like his Muslim counterpart Kabir^, Nanak was mainly 



Vasvani, T.L., Amrit, 18-1-1931. 

Kobir is said by some to have died in 1398 A.u., e.g. 

see Khuslmant Singh, The Sikhs, p. 22. For Kabir 
and controversy about his being and time, see J.D. 

Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, Chap II, fn. 1 , 
p. 33 ; Also see Article, Dr. Mcleod, W.H., “Guru 
Nanak And Kabir”, Proceedings—Punjab History 
Conference, Patiala, 1111965, pp. 87—92; Art., P.k. 
Gode, Poona Orientalist, Vol. XXIII, pp. 67-70;Beale 
T.W., Oriental Biographical Dictionary, London 
1894, p. 204, 384 ; Pt, Ram Chandra Shukla, Hindi 
Sahitya Ka Itihasa, p. 92 ; Pt. Parshuram Chaturvedi 
Uttari Bharat Ki Sant Parampara, p. 139 jd,.] 

H.P. Dwivedi, Hindi Sahitya, p. 119 ; Westcott, G.H, 
Kabir And The Kabir Panth, Calcutta, 1953 ; Kabir 
^sauti, Bombay, 1885; and Ahuja, N.D., Kabir—Th^ 

Poet, Mystic And Saint-a historical sSy (K 

Press). 
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a Hindu revivalist. He wrote for inter-communal amity and 
combined, consciously or unconsciously, the essentials of 
both the systems,— Hindu and Muslim, into a new order. 
He drew his ideas fundamentally from the Hindu scriptures 
and was a Bhedabhedist but was anti-ritualist, anti-idolist 
and a staunch monotheist. He strongly believed in the 
Nirvana of the Hindus and the Fana of the Sufis. But, 
more like the Sufis, he favoured sublimating the passions 

rather than suppressing them. Like a c/ear stream of reason, 
he retrieved a new way out of the dreary sands, problematic 
pebbles and stinking sedgemsnts of dead habits and halluci¬ 
nations. The feeder of this stream was the same water, with 
channels party old, partly new, joining ultimately the same 
Ocean of Eternity. 

A careful and broad comparison between the holy 
Qur'an and the sacred Granth can reveal adequately that the 
basic truths presented in both are the same. At some 
places, the subject-matter, the allusions and even the forms 
resemble each other to such an extent that the Qadiani 
leader Mirza Ghulam Ahmed went to the extent of asserting 
that the Granth was simply a sort of commentary on the 

Qur'an. Though this may not be entirely so and we may 
find some difference in details but the stamp of Islam on the 

new creed of Nanak cannot also be ruthlessly denied. The 
reason may be the times and the environments of the 
Punjab which had been the oldest stronghold of the Muslim 
power in India, had since come into close contact with 

Islam for centuries now, and had been the seat of religious 

reformers, walis and saints who had been advocating Wahdat 
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(the unity of God-head), Akhuwat (brotherhood) and 
Murawwat (benediction and human consideration). The 
presence of Muslim rulers over Hindu subjects and adoption 
of Aiabic/Persian as official languages in the northern part 
of Aryavarta (India) had resulted in the rubbing of shoulders 
between the Hindus and the Musli ns. The land had been 
a cradle of cosmopolitan culture. Nanak, or as a matter 
of fact any reformer, could not be secluded from such a 
society whose reform was his mission and which comprised 
kaleidoscopically a complex of races, religions, customs and 
manners. The stamp is, at places, so deep and definite that 
some historians,-Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Christians, 
have ventured to declare that the influence of Islam on 
Nanak was conspicuously high and that he derived much of 
his beliefs from Islam. Drs, Tara Chand,^ Yusuf Husain° 
and Ishwari Prasad*^ have made definite assertions about the 
influence of Islam on Sikhism. Pincott’ and E, Carpenter® 
s ‘e a significant impact of Islam on the creed of Nanak. 


Accordinc to A. C. 
Choudhry calls Sikhism 


Bouquet®, “Sikhism was the fruit of 
Hinduism and Islam”. Nirad 
“the result of the application of 


4. Ch'^-A Tnrq Tofliience of Islam on Indian Culture, 
p. 176. 

5. Husain^ Yusufs Glimpses* 

6 . Prasad, Ishwari, History of Medieval India,/?. 507. 

7. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam. 

S. E. Carpenter, Theism in Medieval India. 

9. Sacred Books of the World. 
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Islam to Hinduism”^®. An objective Sikh historian of repute 
and standing, Khushwant Singh, admits that ‘‘Sikhism 
was born out of wedlock between Hinduism and Islam”*^ 
He also points out that the “Sikhs were the most outstand¬ 
ing example of Hindu renaissance produced by Islam —an 
edifice built as it were with Hindu bricks and Muslim 
mortir”^^. Again, in his Review^^ of Mcleod’s Guru Nanak 
and the Sikh ReUgion^\ he refuted the author’s thesis that 

Nanak owed little or nothing to Islam and asserts that 
Nanak’s hymns bear ample testimony ro the influence of 

Islam, some of Nanak’s lines being a literal paraphrase of 

lines from the Qur'an. 

Without dilating on the causes of the Islamic influence 
on Sikhism or disputing the claim ot the historians believ¬ 
ing in such an influence, it would be appropriate to examine 

some similarities between Islam as propagated earlier by- 
Muhammad and Sikhism as started later by Nanak, It may 
be useful to note the repeated references made by the 
latter (Nanak) to the former (Muhammad) and to the 
Muslim talmihat, allegories, ideologies, religious precepts 

and even phrases used in the Sikh thought. 

Both, Islam and Sikhism, arose in almost similar environ¬ 
ments which were surcharged by aggresion coupled with 
perversion and painful sufferings inspite ot there being 
several religions, many religious books and numerous religi¬ 
ous propagandists. According to the Muslim belief, God 

10. Autobiography of an unknown Indian. 

11 . History of the Sikhs. 

12. Khushwant Singh, The Sikhs, p. 19. , . . 

13. Times of India, dated 7-9-69 ; Also seef. n. infra. 

14. Oxford University Press^ ApriU 1969. 
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revealeJ the Sacred Law of S'lirVat to Prophet Muhammed' 
for the development and enlightenment of tae human soul 
> and for sweeping away all misintepretations of the Divide 
Law. The Qitr’a/i, therefore, repeatedly explains the need of 

belief, in the Most Gracious, Merciful God. It persistently 
draws attention to the proof of His existence as well as to 

the need of His worship and regard for his whole Creation. 
The Qur’mi explicitly describes the pla i of the Spiritual 
universe, relationship of God and mankind and the connect¬ 
ion between the Creator and His Creation. The more than 
one hundred attr.butes of God, referred to in various verses 
of the Qur'an, either expressly or by inference, allude to the 
need of raising the morale of the demoralized and victimized 
society. Guru Nanak, too, had almost the same task to 
perform as Prophet Muhammed. As Duncan Greenlessi^ 
says, “Out of the wretched, misery-trampled, hcg-ridder> 
peasantry, the Guru had to build a nation of self-rcspccting 

men devoted to God and to their leader, filled with a sensi 
of equality and brotherhood for all, ready to die, nay eager 
to die, as martyers for their faith when opportunity occurred 
and yet prepared to fight the tyrant with his own weapons 
in defence of the weak and to protect the righteous”. That 
IS what Gurdas also means to convey in h.s own wav 
in la/-I, about the environmental ripeness for the divine 
appearance of Gu/u Nanak : 

“God heard at last the Prayers : 

Heaven heard at last the cries (of the people) 

Owrn Nanak descended on earth ! 


Sahib,A'A'///_AT/F. ^ 
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The disciples met him and drank the 
nector of his lotus-feet ! 

In Kaliyuga (the dark age) we realize the Divine, 

All the people are the people of God, 

Guru Nanak makes all the castes one caste of man ! 

The rich and the poor combined in one brotherhood. 
From this Founder of Humanity, a new race of love 

goes forth ; 

Nanak bows down to his disciple, 

The master and the disciple are one”. 


The basic philosophy of both, necessitated by the then 
•prevailongcircumstances, can, conveniently, be summed up in 
two words : “Unity” and “Fraternity”. Both aimed at 
purifying the prevailing leligious beliefs and were, thus, 

negative as well as positive^®. Both derived their material 
from their original moorings i.e, Judaism and Christianity in 

the case of Islam, and Hinduism in the case of Nanakism. 
Both struck hard, root and branch, at the prevailing idea of 
plurality of gods and current unintelligible social customs. 
“According to Guru Nanak’s biographies, he, when 27 years 
old, had a heavenly vision^’ in Sultanpur on the bank of the 
river Bain (now called as Kali Baen), near Kapurthala, 
before he received the call to preach his message of Truth 
and Love. It was then that he was divinely commissioned 
to repeat *Sai-Nam" and to inspire his people to do the same 
as the basic element of a ‘true religion’. The Guru is said to 
have uttered his Mul-mantra ( entioned above) under this 
divine inspiration. This Mul~mantra has become the basic text 


16. 

17. 


Also see Encyclopaedia of Isla 
See MacQuUffe^ M.A., op: cit 


M 




Sri Rag. 



422 (1934 Ed.), 
pp. 34-36; Also, 
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«f Sikhism and the first shaXoka of the Jup-ji. Interestingly, 
Prophet Muhammad, too, had received a similar divine 
message of his noble assignment (Wahi) through the Vizita- 
tian of Gabri’el, at the mound of Hira 

outside the city of Mecca when he was 40 years old^* 
About th - divine Vizitation at Nanak, Max Arthur Macauli- 
ne, on the basis of S kh accounts and Jumm Sakliis, 
writes, Here-upon a voice was heard: -Q Nanak 

^ou hast seen My sovereignty’. .Upon this, the 

Giirw uttered the preamble of the Jiwji . When 

Nanak had finished, a voice was heard again ; ‘O Nanak 
^ hi u upon whom My look of kindness resteth, be thoii 

name is God, 

tne I rimal Rrahm, and thou art the divine Guru”^* 

In.4 m, Nanak says, “On hearing the celestial music, 
my mind becomes absorded in God”. In Rag Tilang 

o\'a1o” ‘he Word from God. so I uttef; 

Lalo . Gwai/R am Das particularly pointed out; — 

*^^“he true Guru’s hymn is most 
» the Creator Himself hath caused him to utter it’*^® 

NTnak?he"^^«^^^'*‘^^'^™^‘'^ saying, “God gave Baba 
speS’? ^ inexhaustible wealth to use and 

wor ’’f‘he Guru to comfort the 

K a u hlis grace that the Gurus instruct- 

lon had been promulgated”^. Like the Decilogues of Moses 


18. This divine message to Muhammad Sura-al-Fatihah 
nas since become the basic tenet of Islam and the opening 
stanza of the Qur’an al-Majid. 

19. Macauliffe, op: cit.,p. 35. 

Cf Tr., Macauliffe, M.A., op: cit , Vol., 11, p. 305. 
Ibid, Vol., Ill, p. 444. 

Tr., MacauliffeM.A., op: cit, Vol., III,pp. 1I3-20-, 
Bhai Gurdas, Var, I, 23. ‘^Suni pukar Datar Prabhu, 
Guru Nanak jag mahin pathaya". (5ee also N. D, 

Ahuja, Nanak And The Times). 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 
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and the Wdhi (celestial Message through the vizitation or 
angel Gjbri el) to Muhammad, Nanak too was given a few 
laws,- to propagate the same throughout the world. His laws 


were 


(/) The Law of Love aud Devotion to One Graceful, True 

God (Nam). For Nanak, Nam was the fountain-head of all 

inspiration and simran was the banisher of all woe and 
misery. He says : — 

‘‘Thy Name is my luminous lamp, in it is the oil of pain^ 
As the lamp burns bright, it sucketh up the oil*’. 


(//) The Law of Charity and Goodness to humanity 
{Dan). There is an interesting anecdote about the life of the 
Guru himself when he gave all his commodity to the poor, 
counting tera~tera, i.e. thirteen, meaning also "Yours 0\vn\ 
The anecdote plays well with the parable given in the Qur'an 
about the reward for charity. “The similitude of those 
who spend their wealth for the cause of Allah is like 
the similitude of a grain of corn which grows seven ears, 
in each ear a hundred grains. And Allah multiplies it 

further for wh:)msoever He pleases ; and Allah is Bountiful, 
All-knowjng. They who spend their wealth for the cause 
of Allali^ then tollow not up what they have spent with 
taunt or injury; for them is their reward with their Lord, 

and they shall have no fear, nor shall they grieve.”• 

(2 ; 262-26^'ALBaqarah), 

(Hi) The La of Purity of personal character (Isnan)^ 
Nanak’s formula of "Nam, Dan and Isnah* or "simran^ sevUy 
and safaV strikingly resembles Jman-o-Salat and Saum~o* 
Znto,—tiieT^ars of Islam. The regular Namaz (worship)^ 

. 
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W^azu (ablutions ),Zahat (poor fund) and Souni {roza or 
fast) speak for Prayer, Purity and Charity as tenets of Islam 
and the same, in essence, are so strongly advocated in 
Nanakism also^^.Nanak’s repeated reference to Nam and Dan 
perfectly coincides with Muhammad’s Zikr and Zak.it'^'\ The 


holy Q«r an asserts, “And observe Prayer and pay the Zakat\ 
and whatever good you send on before you for yourselves, 
you shall find it with Allah; surely, Allah sees all that you 

do (2 . III Al-Baqarah), These assertions were mainly aimed 
to instil into the mind of Man a constant feeling and fear of 

God so that he may not misbehave with fellow-beings and 

may rear pure thoughts. The formula was quite simple. It 

was intended to strengthen faith in God and to teach lessons 
ofcollective life. The holy QnAan further emphasizes: 

Recite that which has been revealed to thee of the Book, 
and observe Prayer. Verily, Prayer restrains from all shame- 
tul deeds and those things which are prohibited, and 
remembrance of Allah indeed is the greatest virtue. And, 

23. For Muhammad’a stress on Wazii.-purity or Is lan, cf: 
Ihe Qur'an, 5:7 ~ AkMa'idah 


24, For the stress on Prayer in Sikhism, see Var Sri 

Raj, IF, Vat Mam., JI\ and Sri Rag, V, Ardas is now-a^days 
the set form of Prayer for the Sikhs just as Namaz is for the 
Muslims, 

25. The spirit behind Zakat (1140) as enunciated in the 
holy Qur'an {3:92-93- Al‘Imran) appears to be the same as 

behind the cess which developed into Diswanth {I ’lO) in the 

Sikh cult. Both were intended to be spent for the welfare of 
the commons. 
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Allah knows what you do (29; 46~AVAnkabut). Again, it says: 

Say, the things that my Lord hath indeed forbidden are : 
shameful deeds, whether open or secret; sins or trespasses- 

against truth or reason; assigning of partners to God for 
which He hath given no authority; and saying things about 

God of which >e have no knowledge” (7 : 34 Al-A'raf). 

It is interesting to find the common and the basic underlying 
fundamentals of worship, prayer and pilgrimage in both 
Islam and Nanakism. Both strictly believe in the cardinal 
point of Unity i.e. Unity of Being, Unity of Worship, Unity 
of Traits, Unity with the Creator and His Creation (i,e^ 
complete self-surrender) etc. Nanak advocated worship of 
only Ikk Oinkar the One Primal and Eternal. 

Muhammad said, ^^fyyaka Naa'‘biido wa lyyaka Nust^aeen* 

‘Thee alone we worship and Thee alone shall we ask 
for help”. Both Islam and Nanakism gave prominence to 
the efficacv of Praver almost in the same tone and tune.. 
Nanak says : — 

“Soiled when hands, feet and other parts of the body are. 
Their dirt is removed by rinsing them with water, 

When clothes do become polluted, 

Their stains are washed clean ; 

If soap be applied to them. 

But when the mind is defiled. 

By the commission of many a sin, 

It can be cleansed. 

By the remembrance of His name”^®. {Jupji^XX) 


26, Also See 7>,, Macaulijfe op : c/7., p, 205, 
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Accordiag to a Hadis, Abu Huraira is said to have 

heard MuhaTimad say that five prayers a day are like efTecti^ 

vely washing the dirt by bathing five times a day in a river. 
Again, the Prophet enjoins in the Qur'an^ “(Always) Glorify 
God, morning and evening, in heaven and on earth, in the 

afternoon or at tile-time”. He amplifies further, “Whoever 
submits himself completely to All jJi, and is the doer of good,. 
shall have his reward with his Lord. No fear shall come 
upon such,neither shall they grieve” (2 : I \3-Al-Baqaralt), So 
does Nanak say : “Remen:iber Sat-Nam in the early morning, 
hours ; Remember Him day and night”. A Sikh writer says, 
“In both religions there is a striking similarity in the mode of 
saying conregational prayer. The ablutions preceding pra/cr, 
the reverential attitude in standing, the bowing down, the 
kneeling with the forehead placed on the ground and the 
reverent sitting posture, all are similar”=^L Nanak li.xed no 
rigid qualification of face-direction while in prayers. Though 
the Muslims say their Nomiz facing towards the west 
{Ka'aha), still it is worth-while to note that according to the 
Qur'anic injunctions there was no difference between the West 
or the East etc., so long concentration on as God was there. 
Tlie Qur'an clenrly says \ “He guideth whom Hi wills 
into the right path” (2 : 136 Al-Bjqara’i), It further asserts, 
“Say ye ; ‘We believe in Allah and what has been revealed 

to us, and what was revealed to Abraham and Ismael, and 
Issac, and Jacob and //f> children, and what was given to’ 
Moses and Jesus, and what was given to all other Prophets 
from their Lard. We make no difference between any of 

27. Garmit Singh, Islam and Sikhism, p, 43 (1966 Ed., 
Sirsa). 
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them; and to Him we submit ourselves” (2 : Ul-AI-Baqarah; 
3 : 83). Again, it emphasizes, “The East and the West 
are God's. Whichever way ye turn, ye shall find the face 
of Allah. God is Omnipresent and Omni-scient" (2 : 116, 
2\5-Al‘Baqarah). Muhammad says, “There is no piety in 
turning your faces towards the East or West. Who believes in 
Allah is pious” (Quran, 2 : ll'S-Al-B u/ira/r. He con¬ 
demned those who simply made a mere show of devotion.^a 
Tlie Qii'rjfi forcefully asserts, “Woe to those who pray but 
are unmindful of their Prayer” (2: 5-6-Al-Mat/n).Gun{ Nanak 
also stung severely the sinning sceptics, ‘How can”, he 
said, “the hearts of those who suck hu.n in blood be pure 
when your clothes set stained with bload a ad vou call them 
impure” (Var Majh — ly^. Of course, conspicuous diff¬ 

erences too are noticeable in th; actu il practice and 
accepted modes of prayer in both the creeds e.g,, obligation 
of certain postures during the Xamiz amongst the Muslims ; 
saying of Rikat ; participation of women-folk in public 
prayers ; blessings for Muhammad and Aal-e-Muhammid 
(i.e. the descendants of Muhammad) at the end of the 
J^amaz, and facing towards the Ka'aba etc. Still, an appreci¬ 
able amount of similarity in the prayer-mode of the two 
creeds is clearly discernible. Dr. Bhagvan has quoted a 

beautiful anecdote of a conversation of a famous Muslim 
Sufi, Junaid, with a Haji returning from his pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This anecdote denotes that Islam did not favour a 

. 28. Cf: The Qur’an (107 : 1-8~A!-Maitn). 
y. 1^29. See Tr., MacauHfie, oo'xit., p. 281 . Also p 22 supra* 

^30% Bhagvan Z)/*., Essential Unify of All ReJigions 

ikashl Vidyapith, Benares). 
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anere formality of a Haj unless the dirt of sin was removed 
and purity and human consideration were inculcated^ So did 
the Sikh Guru, Nanak, emphasize repeatedly in his various 
hymns and in the declamations which he held with Muslim 

Qo^is, Brahmin Priests, Jogis and Si'diis, For him, it was not 
■worth a mustard seed without the trait ofmercy^i. The Sikh 
Guru was quite loud to declare the washing of the mind, to 
remove the dirt of desire, as the true solution for achieving 

salvation^^ Many sayings of Muh iramad and Nanak can 

be quote:! to support that both these apostles laid emphasis 
on the same essentials and decried incorporation of any 
formalism in worship,—true and simple, of One Lord—the 
All-pervading and All-knowing. 


Regarding fasting too, Sikhism advises Alap Ahar^^ to 
check indulgence and curb passions and Islam enjoins upon 

the Ramzan fasts. The basic concept is the same here too 
(as amongst the Hindus also) though the forms and modes 
differ. Both take it as means to right thinking, right action 
and achievement of Truth. Both were emphatic that 
punishment or deliverance depend upon one’s actions. 
Muhammad said, Jjza un be mi kanu yu malun" i, e. 

requital or reward are in just return for whatsoever thou 
doest”. Similarly, Nanak said, ^Manda chonga opna aape 

hi kira pawna^^^ L e. one reaps the fruits according to the 


3L Majh, M : 5 
32,' Cf : Asa di Var* 

3 ^ See Ram Kali, M : 1. 
34, Asa di Var^ M : 1 
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good or bad as he does”. Both Nanak and Muhammad 
advised self-surrender to God without any hope or fear for 
personal reward and punishment, happiness or sorrow. It 
may be called ^PraptVin Sikhism and ^Fi-Sabil Allah" in Islam^ 
or ^Sehaj" (equipose) in the former and ^Iqlas" in the latter. 

The Sikhs bow to the Adi Granth deeming it as repository 
of "'Dhur di Bani"' i*e, the divine or heavenly-descended. 
Word just as the Muslims rever the Quran as holy an * 
“descended” divine message {Verbum Dei), The Sikhs 
reckon the Adi Granth as ^Nam ka Jahaf i, e, ‘Ship of Nam 
(God)’. So do the Muslims value the Quran as a ‘Light to 
God’. The says, “Say, ‘The Signs are indeed with 

God and I am a clear warner’. And, is it not enough for 
them that We have sent down to them the Book which is 

rehearsed to them.?” (29 : 51-52-^/ ^Ankabut), Again, 

it asserts, “And thus have We, by Our Command, sent 
inspiration to thee. Thou knowest not before what was 
Revelation and what was Faith but we have made the Qiir an 
a Light, wherewith We guide such of Our servants as We 

will.’’ (42 : 52 — 53 Al-^hura). Prophet Muhammad 

has said emphatically, in the holy Qur'an : “It is God who 
has sent down clear Revelations to His servant, that 
he may bring you forth from darkness to the Light”" 

(57:10 Al-Haclid) Further, he says, “.Then He 

inspired His servant with what he does inspire -- -- 
(Qur'an, 53: 1-13, A!-N{/im), As aforesaid, Nanak 
is also believed to have been directly inspired by 
God Himself. According to the oldest Janam Sakhi, as 
quoted by Macauliffe, Nanak, once, disappeared in a 
forest and had a Vision of God’s presence with Whom he: 
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directly conversed, Wno gave him the nectar of Sat-nam 
and Who invested him with Divine Guruship^^, Nanak 
himself, perhaps, alludes to it when he says, in the Granth 
Sahib, “I have found the Primal, Omnipresent, One Lord 
to be my Enlightener” {Ram Kali, M : 7). Again, to Lalo 
he said, “Whatever word I receive from the Lord, I pass it 
on in the same strain” {Tilang, M : 7). About this Godly 
inspiration to Gum Nanak and his successors Bhai Vir 

Singh wrote, “.they had for themselves experienced 

spiritually the Presence of God,.This fact of 

divine Revelation is repeatedly emphasized in the Sikh tra¬ 
dition and in the writings of various Guru^e.g, by Arjun 
Tity{Suhi,M : 7), Gobind Singh (Kac/i/r/ar .Yu/ 7 ^) etc. 
Divine Intuition is, hence, the backbone of both the creeds, 
and attributes originality to them in spite of their containing 

much common to what was existent even before their birth. 

The Muslims declare that Islam is the best of all 
religious systems aiming at Ibx divina. According to them 
Islam is God's true, and the only true, religion on earth.Tlie 
Qur'an says, ‘The true religion with God Is Islam. No other 
religion but Islam will be acceptable to God'’ (111, 5; 79-Sura 
Al-Ma idah). The Sikhs believe, likewise, about Nanakism. 
Guru Amar Das says that “The Guni s was the best of all 

religious systems, as true disregard of the world could only 

be obtained by his system”.^^ Prophet Muhammad was 
forceful in his denunciition of gods, idol-worship etc. He 
repeatedly exhorted that those who do not follow him in 
this regard, sh all be thrust into the dismal abyss of hell. 

op : cit., pp. 33-36. 

37. Vir Singh, Bhai, Veekay Weekly. 

38. Cf: Macauliffe, op : cit., Vo!., II, p. m 
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In Sikhism too, it is asserted ; “curses on the Jives, 
curses on the inhibitations of those who worship strange 
gods” ; and : “they who turn their faces from the Guru 
shall find no house or Iiome ; they shall wander from door to 
door like divorced women of bad character and evil 
reputation”.^® Prophet Muhammad declared the Believer 

like the eyed man and the Non-b fiever like a blind one. 

He asked, ...“Can the blind be equal to the seeing ? Will 

ye then consider not ? .He also likened a 

Believer with a man who had only one master to serve and 
Nou-believer to Vi ram who had many masters to serve,— 
masters with conflicting demands upon him.^'’ It is asserted 
in the Qur'an that, ‘Verily, God will admit those, who believe 
and do righteous deeds, to Gardens beneath which rivers 
flow : while those who reject God will enjoy this world and 
eat even as the cattle cat, and the Fire will be their abode”. 
(47 ; \2> — Muhammad), For the believers and the righteous, 
he holds further assurance, “Surely, those who believe and 
do good deeds, will have Gardens of Paradise for an abode, 
wherein they will abide ; they will not desire any change 
therefrom.”* (18: iO^-Al-Kahj). Both religions can, 

therefore, be called as Religions of Faith and Action. 
Being a synthesis between Islam and Hinduism, Nanakism 
tried to patch the two into one. Even the etymology of 
‘Muslim’ and ‘Sikh’ appear to be based on the same notion. 
‘Muslim’ is derived from Islam or Taslini /.e. Surrender and 
Peace. A Muslim, thus,means a follower of the Path of Peace. 
‘Sikhs’ is from Seekh of Persian which means follower or one 


38^ Cf : Macauliffct M.A,, op: cit,, Vol ^ //, pp. 217^ 221* 
39* Cf : The Qur’an 3 : 50—92~Al-Jmran** 
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who submits ; or from Shishya of Sanskrit which means 
disciple, a learner ; or seeker of truth in Pali language. 
‘Sikhism’ means the path of discipline and discipleship'*^. 

Both religions are very simple and free from the 
intricacies of mantra, havana, jog, yagya and varuna etc. 
Nanak starts with Ikk Oankar i.e. in the name of One God 


(cf : Jupji). Muhammad started with B-ism Allah i.e. in the 

name ofor One God (cf : All Suras). Emphasis laid 

on Ikk Oankar by Nanak and on Allah by Muhammad are 
in the same vein. Nanak’s definition of God, as given at 
the very beginning of Jup-ji, i.e. Ikk Onkar, Sat Nam, Karta- 

Purkh, Nir-Bhai, Nir-Vir, Akal-Murat, AJuni, Sai-Bhang, Giir 

Prasad, means, as aforesaid, that “There is but One' God 

whose name is True, the Creator, Devoid of fear and enmity. 

Immortal, Unborn, Self-existent, Bountiful and Great”. The 

opening chapter of the QuPan-al-Hakim (Sura-al-Fatihah), 

as aforementioned, also illustrates God as Al-RAimm, al- 

Rahtm, Rab-ul-‘aalmeen, Malik Yaum-ul-din etc., i.e. Gracious 
and Merciful Lord of all the Worlds, Master of the Day of 

True One was (Original) and 

Crem Formless, Limit-less 

Creator All-see,ng, Omni-present. He is Ir-refutable {Hakam 

Ra.aichalna Nanak likhya nal). Indescribable (iVarya na Javan 

Jugad-Sachh hai bhi 
Sachh Nanak hosi ,W Sachi), Non-begotten UjunU, Non- 

freasury of Excellences (Gun-Nidhan), Giver of Rnnn<= 
(Onto), Blesser or all tSMuaJIan da Ik Data) Possessor Tr 

blam. op. ciV., p, ‘ssj (/,« gC*’ of 
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ihao). “The True One was in the beginning, the True One 
was in the primal age ; the True One is now also ; the True 
One, says Nanak, also shall be” (Jup-ji), Again : The Unseen, 
Infinite, Inaccessible, Incomprehensible God is not subject 
to death or destiny. He is Caste-less, Unborn, Self-Existent, 
Without fear or doubt. He hath no form or colour or 
outline. He becometh manifest by the True Word. He 
hath no mother, father or kinsman. He feeleth no lust and 
hath no wife or family. Nanak Says : — 

He is pure, endless, and infinite ; He is All-Light. 

God is in every heart ; His light is in every heart. 

{Rog Sorath) 

God is neither set-up nor installed, nor is made by 
anyone. 

The Pure One is self-existent. {dup-ji V., I, 2) 

According to Nanak, his God was Supreme, Sublime 
and Eternal ; Sakar (Manifest) as well as Nirakar (Hidden) ; 
Unconfinable and All-pervading^^. 

The Qur'an depicts Allah as Lam Yalid we Lam Yalad 
i.e. ‘He begets not, nor ever was begotten and none can be 
compared to him’ (112 : 4-5. ALIkhlas) ; kullu shayin liaii^ 
kun ilia wajh i.e. ‘He is Immortal and the Primal Cause of all 
(18: llO), His is the Kingdom of the heavens and the 

earth ; He gives life and He causes death ; and He has 
power over all things. “He is the First, He is the Last, and 
the Manifest and the Hidden, and He knows all things full 
well” (57 : 3-4-AUHadid). Allaho be kulle shayin muhit^.Allaho^ 

42^ Also Cf : Ganda Singhs op : ciU^p* 21* 
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nur us-samavati wal ard'\ Again, ^Wasea Rabbona kulle 

shayin ilma . Hua ala kulle shayin muhii, Hua makum 

yanama kuntnum'* i.e., briefly speaking. He is All-pervading 

and Al!-en-compasser, Muhammad’s God is the Master 

of forgiveness ; and also the master of painful chastisement 

(Qur'an, 4 \ : 44-Ha Mlm Sajdah). The whole of Jup-ji and 

other hymns ofNanak, similarly, point elaborately to these 

very traits of God®^. These divine attributes are reiterated 

and elaborated, again and again and in hymn after hymn, 

by Guru Nanak and his successors, in a variety of measure. 

metre and words viz. A!akli(ln'^is\b]Q), Agochar (Unknowable) 

Gum Nidhan (Treasure of virtues) ; Apaar (Infinite), Agajn 

(unfathomable), Aclihed (Faultless). Dana Bina (Omni-scient), 

Suhan (Beautiful). Puneet (Pure), Sada Dial (Ever-Merciful), 

Anurag (Loveful), Bakhshand (Forgiving), Satya (Truth), 
etc., etc'*^. 


The definition of God, as attempted by Nanak, perfectly 
fits with that given by Prophet Muhammad whose Allah 


was La Allah (One), 4L4had (Unique), Al-Wahid (Alone), 
La Sharik (Without an equal), aLRahman (Kind) and 
obRahim (Bountiful) etc. {QuPan, Sura 112). Both Nanak 
and Muhammad described God as Love, Light and Truth. 
Nanak emphasized that Allah Khuda, Rah and Rahim was 
in fact, one and the same as Isimar, Mari, Ram and Krishan 
of Hindus. Even the word AUah^^ from ^Vallah (“Wonder- 


43. Cf ; Macauliffe, M.A„ op: cit., Vo/., /, pp. 195-383 also, 

44. Mau'ana Abu I Kalam Azad, lujwever, points out in 
his scholary work Tarjuman-al-Qur’an that the word ^Allah' 

used as a proper noun for God even before its use in the 

Qur an which adopted it as the most suitable and current word. 

It is also worth while to note thai the basic letters of Allah i e 

^llf{A)\ Lam (L) ; and Hay (//), were already in use in all 
Semitic languages. 
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ful”), used in Islam for the Wonderful Entity z.g. God, 
appears to have some terminological affinity with Wah-Gunr 
used in Nanakism. The Sikh Gums often described God 
as Karim, Rahim, Kazak, Parvardigar etc. etc., and chose- 

the Muslim terminology or colloquialism for the purpose. 
A mere peep into the traits of God, as defined by Prophet 

Muhammad and Guru Nanak, may disclose that both 
definitions bear the same stamp. Muhammad describes 
his Allah, expressly or inferentiaily, as True (Al-Haqq), 
Holy {Ai-Quddus), Living {AUHayy), First (AkAwml), Lasting 
(Al-Akhir), Creator {Al-Kliahq), Manifestor (Al-Bari), 
Cherisher (Al-Rahbi), Sustainer (Al-Razzaq), Most Gracious 

(Al-Karim), Most Bountiful (Al-Rahim^, Most Merciful {Al- 
Rchman), Oft-Forgiving [AUGhqffar, Al-Afun'w) [110 Nasr 
1-3 : 3 Aald-Imran 31) ; Compassionate (AkRa'uf), Master 
of the Day of Judgement (Al-Malik Yawnnd-din) (I : 1-7- 

Anhya-^1\ ; Almighty (Al-Aziz, AkJabhar), Exalted (Al- 
Mutakdbbir), Supreme (Al-Oahh ir), Sole Guardian. Comma¬ 
nder of the heavens and earths [2: I07-I0S)] ; Keeper of 
the keys of the Unseen, Treasurer of the Unknown 
treasures, Knower of the vast Universe(/I/-/1//V;0, Omni-scient 
(Al-Sami, Al-Basir, AkSinhiJ), Omni-potent (Al-Muqtadir), 
Omni-present (AbZahir) [3 : 29, 59] ; Hidden {AbBatin), 
Just (AbAdil), Perfect (AbKamil), Free from all wants,, 
necessities, imperfections and impurities. The Light (Al^ 

Nur), The Guide {AbHadi), The Healer (AbShafi), Original 
and from The Beginning (Al-Badi), Eternal and Surviving 

(AbBaqi), Absolute, Non-begotten, Non-begetter, Un- 
parallel, Un-equal and Un-sharer [95 : 1-4J ; Self-Sufficient 

(AbKafi), Self-Existing, Self-Subsisting [20 Ta-Ha 111-112]*; 
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Fatigue-less, Sleep-less,Slumber-less, Most-Glorious [2 : 255]; 
Limit-less [2 ; 115-H7J ; Light of the Heavens [24 ; 25J; 
Indescribable [6 ; 104] ; The Originator and The Recaller 
[2:153-157]. How strikingly similar definition is given by 
Nanak for his Sat-Nam (The True Lord) in his Jupji and 
other hymns like Rag Gauri, Rag Dipaki, Rag Asa, Rig- 
Dhanasari, Ashtapadi, etc., etc. According to Mohsin Fani,. 
‘Nanak believed in the Unity of God as it is laid down irr 
the tenets of Muhammad’^^ Nanak’s Oankar (only Lord) 
was A'flrto-Pf/raic/i (The Creator of all) and Muhammad’s 
Allah 'Mis Klialiqu kulli s/iay in (Creator of all things). God 
created the universe : “Keetaj Pasaao Eko Kawiio, Tiste 

Hoe Lakh Dariaao". This belief enunciated in Sikhism 
tallies in essence with the Islamic concept that the universe 
came into being when God, —the Cre tor, uttered the word 
“Kun". He said ‘Be’ and there it was (19 : 36, Maryam). A 
true believer in the Karu-Puraklt or Al-Khaliq looks at the 
Sikhs, the Muslims, the Hindus, the Christians, or any 
Being as His creation, propert> or manifestation, wit louc 
discrimination or desire for despoilation. How ironical I 
Even the religious congregational slogans ‘AUah-u-Akbar 

(;.e. God is Most-Great) o/t/ie and 'Sat Sri-AkaP 

(i.c. God is True and Death-less) of the Sikhs, practically 
meaning one and the same thing, were pitched, from time- 
to lime, though by dexterous political ingenuity, against 
each other, as religious war-cries, to spill the blood of the 
creatu-es of the same Most Great , True and Death-less 

1 45. Fiiiii. t p ; cii., Tr., Ganda Singh, op ; cit., p, 50 

Punjab, Pa‘t and Present, 4:1967. 
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God, in His very Name and Slogan !! 

By the time of Nanak, the Indian Muslims, in general, 
and the mvstics, in particular, had begun to believe in the 
various conceptions of God i\e. Deism, Pantheism and 
Theism**®, The trend is so strongly noticeable in Nanak’s 

definition of God and his preachings to the people. 
Unlike the Hindus who believed in the personal physical 
manifestation of God in the form of various Avtars (God- 
incarnates) and the Christians who thought Christ to be 
the Son of God, the Muslims of Muhammad, and also the 

Sikhs of Nanak, believed that all Apostles were but men, 
divinely inspired, subject to worldly needs of food and 
drink and unexempted from death (21 Anbya 7-S, 25, 34-35, 

36-41, 107-111 \ 25 Furqan 7-9, 20). The Guru rejected 
the theory of incarnation ; so did Muhammad. The Muslims 
and the Sikhs believe that God had no wife or family and 
hence no particular son as such. According to Mohsin 
Fani, “just as Nanak praised the Muhammadans, he also 
praised the incarnations and the gods and goddesses ot the 
Hindus. But he knew them all to be the creation and not 
the Creator. He denied Halool (direct descent from, or 
incarnation of, God) and Ittihad (direct union of the All- 

pervading God with any particular body;. They say that 
he had the rosary of the Muhammadans in his hand and 

46* For further explanation of these concepts^ see Nabi, 
Dr, Muhammad Noory Art: '‘The Conception of God as under¬ 
stood by the early Muslim Mystics of India , Islamic Culture, 
.Oct.yJ965ypp. 285-291 ; Also see Development of Muslim 

Religious Thought io India by the same author^ 
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the sacred Brahmanical Thread round his neck”^^ From 

Fani s account it appears that he did not outright condemn 

or discard these useful ‘signia’ and purposeful ‘painters* 

but only discounted their formal and fruitless use without 
good actions* 


Both the creeds, /. e. of Muhammad and Nanak, 
advocated need of an intercessor in the form of Prophet 
in the first case and of Gum in the second. The concept 
of the ‘Gnrw as the exampler, guide, mediator and 
an indispensable link’ is as old as the days of the 
Upnishads and, so, is ‘Hinduistic’ in its base. But "Guruship' 
in Nanakism assumed a unique character as ‘Prophethood’ 
in Islam. Where-as simultaneous plurality of Gurus was 
possible in Hinduism, the Sikh Guru came to occupy the 
position of a sole, single and supreme religious head like the 

Muslim Caliph or the Christian Pope or the Tibetan Dalai 

Lama. 


In the Sikh creed, the intercession of the G;yr//is as 
essential as of the Prophet, Muhammad, in Islam. It was 

swans) pick the pearls and remain attached to him”. Again 

“by meeting with the true Guru, one’s darknes is dispelled’ 
ego IS stilled and into the Guru one merges”. Nank says in 

Gmri Ashiapadi: “Without a religious guide, man would run 

not in evil and haste to perdition^'-’o. He says further : - 


op ■ at., Tr., Ganda Singh, op 
(Punjab Past and Present, 411967.) ; Asa Di Var 
reveal Nanak's views about the Tasbih (Rosary) 
{Sacred-Thread). 

48. See Tr., MacauUffe, op : c/7., p. 296. 


at., p. 51 
471, 491, 
and Janeau 
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•‘Without the Guru's instruction business could not 
adjusted* 

Egotism and selfishness are forgotten under the Guru's 
instruction* 

Through the Guru's instruction it is known that God is 
in the heart'’^'’. 

The Guru is taken, in Sikhism, as the perfectly realized 
soul capable of leading the believer to the highest state of 
spiritual consciousness. He is accepted as the revealer of 
God’s word and a source of benediction. Divine grace and 
favoure are attainable only through a Giiru without whom 
no spiritual advantage can accrue. Guru Ram Dass had to 
emphasize this point repeatedly and very strongly. In an 
intense strain he wrote : 

They who leave the Guru, 

Who is present with them. 

Shall find no entrance in God’s Court. 

Let any one go and meet these slanderers, 

and he will see their faces pale and spat upon. 

They who are accursed of the Guru 

are accursed of the whole world, 
and shall ever be vagrants, 

... • » • • • • • • • • • • 

Whoever goeth to meet those 
cursed by the true Guru, 

Shall lose the remnant of his honour* 


« 


49, Ibid, p. 297* 


f 
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They who are cursed by the Giiniy become leprous ; 
Whoever meeteth them, shall catch the leprosy^®. 

It is aho stressed, “he who denieth the Guru is base","^ 

and “him who slandereth the perfect true Guru, the Creator 
will punish”5% About the nearness of the Guru to God, it 
at emphasized that : — 


God Himself is the protector 
of the true Guru, and 
will save all who follow him. 

Him who meaneth evil to the 
true Guru, the Creator 
Himself will destroy. 

This is the word of the true 
God’s Court: the slave Nanak 
IJttereth this prophecy^^a^ 

Both m Islam and Sikhism, the Prophet and the Gum, 

respectively, were indispensable and the sole means,-though 

not an end m themselves, for the attainment of forgiveness 

or attainment of salvation. In the Anand, Guru Amar Dass 
wrote 


-Whoever turneth away from the true Gmn, shall not 
obtain salvation without him ; Nar shall he obtain salvation 
else-whcre,-go inquire of persons of discrimination 


50. Macauhjfe, op : cit., II, p. 315; Banerjee, I.B., op: ' 
at., I, p. 243. 


51. Macauliffe, op: at., 11, p. 302. 

52. Macauliffe, op: cit., II, p. 301. 

53. Ibid,p. 308. 
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He shall wander in many 
erance without the true Gwrw: 


births, and not obtain deliv- 


But he shall at last obtain deliverance by attaching 
himself to the feet of the true who will communicate- 
to him the Word. 


Saith Nanak, thoroughly reflect on this — 

There can be no deliverance without the true Gwrw”®^. 


The Gurusfup in Sikhism was invested with a halo just as 
in the case of Muhammad, the Prophet. Guru Arjan said : — 

‘‘The Guru hath the key of the lock, the heart is the 
store-room, the body is its roof ; Nanak, without the Guru 
the doors cannot be opened, since nobody else hath the 
key ^^.It was said that “Man shall not be emancipated with¬ 
out the Gurus instruction ; even though man performed 
hundreds of thousands of ceremonies, all would still be 
darkness without the Thus, the G.vrw in Sikhism 

was like a “boat of salvation, a ladder to reach one’s home, 
a key to open the lock, a unifier of man with God and so 
on”°^. He was an agent and messenger of God like the 
Rasul-e-AllaJt in Islam. The oft-repeated epithet Wah-Guru 
in Sikhism and Muhammad Rasid-e-Allah in the KaJuna 
afford a striking parallel in the two cults. A strong-hold 
of orthodoxy, superstition and dogma had driven the 
sensitive into agnosticism and the weak into fatalism, —both 

54. Macoulijfe, op: cit,, //, p. 124. 

55. Afacaulfffe, op: eft., //, p. 53. 

56. MacauUjfe, op: cit.^ Vo!,, /, p. 302. 

57. Banerjee, I. B., op: cit., I, p. 229. 
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in the case of Arabia in Muhammad’s time and India in* 
Nanak’s days. 

Guru Ndnak condemned, quite strongly, all types of 
idol-worship and superstitions. Prophet Muha...mad was 

equally, or even m )re, critical of the same. It occurs in the- 
Qur'an : — 

“O, Ye, who believe. 

intoxicants and gambling, 

dedication of stones and 

divination by arrows (meaning: all 

idolatrous and superstitious practices) 

are abomination that ye may prosper”, (5 : 93),, 

Repetition of Mam /, e, Sat~Nam or True-One-God was 

as a panacea. So was the repetition 
of the K'iUmj {La Allah ILAllah Muhammad Rasid-Allah L e. 
there is no other God but God, and Muhammad is his 
messenger) was stressed upon the Musalmin the Treaders 
of the Path of Islam. For every ill, Nanak sugeested the 
dose SahMam (“True God”) and Muhammad prescribed 
Ji Ala-al falah (‘come to Allah, come to falah t\ c\ good’), 
Iqbal’s following couplet can beautifully convey the efficacy 

of the repetition of both Nanak’s Sat-Nam and Muhammad’s 
KaVini 7 : — 

''Zindgi az garmUe-zikr ast-o-bas. 

Huriat az ^ifaue^fikr ast-o-bas\ 

H e. the very essence of life is in repeating God's name 
and the freedom from bondage can come only from purity 
of thought). 
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Nanak defined a Musalman in beautiful and meaning-^ 
ful words. In a verse he gives the very word "Qurmukii as 
applicable to a Muslim. He said, “A real Muslim is he 


alone who follows the will of God whole-heartedly ; gives up 
his ego 'hom-iV and worships his God alone; and who alTords 
blessing to all his creatures”. Rising above a vain discrimi¬ 
nation between a Hindu and a Musahncin, he declared : 
‘‘There is no Hindu and no where-upon he was 

called upon to explain what he meant. He defined a 
Musalman as below : — 


“To be a Musahnin is dilficult; if one be really so, then 
one mav be called a ,\{itsalman. 


Let one first love the religion of saints, and put aside 

pride and pelf as tiie file removeth rust. 

Let him accept the religion of his pilots, and dismiss 

anxiety regarding death or life ; 

Let him heartily obey the will of God, worship the 

Creator and efface himself— 

When he is kind to all men, then Nanak, shall he indeed 

be a Mitsalman'^^. 

It appears as if Nanak's definition was coming from the 
apostle of Islam himself. Again, Nanak emphasized, if 
thou make good works the creed thou repeatest, thau shalt 
be a Musalman Nanak spoke vehemently against Jog 
and called God's name only as the best thing*’^* where-as he 
told Afian Mitha ; “Act according lo the Quran and t hy 

5(1^. Banerjee, i.B., op ; at., /, p. 96 (Ed,, 2963)• 

59. Ibid, p. 97, 

to, yiacauliffe, op : c/7., I, p* 84 \ Banerjee, op : c/7., 

p. 97. 
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sacred books’'®^. Any student of Sikhism can cull several 
specimens of Monotheistic Hinduism and Islam which were 
enunciated by Nanak and incorporated by him into his own 
creed. One may agree with Estiin Carpenter who said : “The 
movement of Nanak, whicli culminated in the formation of 
a church nation, was fed from two sources, and attempted 
to establish a religion combining the higher elements of 
Hinduism and Islam alike’*®". 


It is interesting to note that to explain his creed and 
philosophy, Nanak freely borrowed words from Hindu and 
Muslim phraseology alike —may be that these words had got 
common currency by that time or may be that they suited 
his synthesis better. He expressed himself in common ima¬ 
gery, homely metaphors and religious symbols drawn 
indifferendy or thoughtfully from Hindu and Muslim beliefs. 
In this aspect, he can be called a Hindu Sufi who included 


mixed metaphysical and credal definitions and terms to des¬ 
cribe the Infinite and Simple Totality in an acceptable form, 
as his audience, like those of Jacopone da Todi and Richard 
Rolie, w'cre generelly the mixed gatherings of unsophisticated 
people rather than the professionally religious classes. For 
example, words Jap, Tap, Sanjam, Sat, Suntokh, Gian, Nam, 
Isnan, Dan, Oankar, Jogi, Nam-Sunan, Nam^Manan and Nam- 
Cc;//; etc., etc., appear in his various writings and sayings 
alongwitii Hukam, Raza (or Razai), Karam, Nader, Kazi, 
Masect (Mosque), Sa/ali, Sift, Bande, Kliial, Kubulu, Fikr etc , 
etc. He has made frequent use of Persian and Persianized 
word s , or o j^di anized Persian words e. g. Dargalt, Darbar, 


6L Macauliffe, op : cit,,pp, 23, 123. 

62. Carpenter, K, Theism ia Medieval India, p, 489, 
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Nishan, Dar, VLaqatn^ Qiamat, Patshah (/.e. Badshah), Koran, 
Parian (/. e, Houries), Bandgi, Darvesh, Paikhak etc. His 
belief in Muhammad and his QuPan, his close association 

with Muslim friends, saints and divines, his tours through 
Muslim countries like Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, Iraq, 
Turkestan, Syria, Egypt, Sudan, etc., must have imprinted' 
his liberal mind with Muslim ideology and phraseology 
which is a natural result of such an intercourse. Some forms 
of poetry, e g-. and Baramah, as used by the Sikh 

Qurus and even incorporated in the holiest Book of the 
Sikhs, are explicit examples of the tremendous Persian 
influence on the sacred writings of the Sikhs. In the Rag 

Asa, Rag Tilang and other Ragas, we find a queer and 
dexterous combination of Muslim and indigenous musical 
construction and execution. His catholic compositions and 

rapturous chantings can be broadly compared to the light 
seen by Suso, the music heard by Rolle, the celestial perfume 
of St. Catlierine of Siena's celi, the wounds of St. Francis 
and St. Teresa; or, nearer at home and thereabout, with the 
Ragas of Amir Khusrau, the reed-song of Jaial-ud-din Rumi. 

the eclectic ''Dohavir of Kabir, the mystical PadmauU of 
Jayasi, 'M.rigawati of Kutban, M^r//zn Mu/u/i ot Manjhan, 
divine Dasya~rati of Ramanand, spell bindidg WMliua-rati 
of tlie Saiiajn'us like Nimbarka and Vidyapati, and the 
enchanting Rasa of Chaitanya. 

Nanak's staunch belief in, and his teaching of. unity of 

Go -head ; universal brotherhood of mankind ; high value 
of the Divine Name ; need of a Guru and a code of morality 
are clear manifestation of his suppart to and from DIam, 
To illustrate his beliefs, Muhammad too had to borrow or 
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coin words to express ideas unfuTiiliar to his hearers. He 
adopted Arabic verbs and borrowed nouns from other 
tongues. For ‘reveal’, he used ‘send-down’ and the root 
'W-H’Y' which may mean ‘point out, write, speak softly’. 

*Salat^ (Public worship) and *Zakat' (alras-tax) were Aramaic 
while Jehannum comes from Hebrew, possibly by way of 
Ethiopia®®, Nanak, like Muhammad, was quite realistic 
in this respect. Muhammad’s religion was eclectic but real. 
“His debt to the Bible is obvious to anyone who has eyes to 

see ; it may be that his religious life was started by sugges¬ 
tions received from outside the Arab circle of ideas. He 

took stories from both Testaments to illustrate and enforce 
his ideas about God, Providence and the Last Judgement. 
Min being wiat he is, no one can invent a new religion 
entirely unlike those which have gone before”®^ Nanakisra, 
too, was like-wise, eclectic cum real. To explain his view¬ 
point to his hearers belonging to various creeds, — both 
Hindus and Muslims, with whom he had to debate or come 
in contact for religious preachings and discourses, Nanak 
had to borrow words, phrases, ideas and treminology very fre¬ 
quently from Islam and Flinduism as was done by Muhammad 
from the Christians, Zorostrians and the pagans. In a song 
abmt the word maqam, Nanak says that Qiamat really 
meant permanent establishment or union of man with God 
which shall relieve him from the bondage of the grave of 
materialism and re-awaken him into reality and paradise of 

63, Cf: Tntion, A, S,, Islam, Belief and Practices, 

(London, 1954 Ed,), pp. 19-20, 

64, Ibid, p, 20, 
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blissful God-realization after transforming him into the 
exalted court of spiritualism. In his R ig Parian (Jiip-ji, 27), 

he calls the as beauties of the Divine Deity 

whom the paradise-dwellers, i,e the virtuous, shall auto¬ 
matically attain. The delights of Heaven are recounted at 

length in the several passages of the QiiPan. Some critics of 
Muhammad charge that the image drawn, by him, of Paradise 
IS most materiaiistic and sensuous. Fruit-laden trees; silken 
garments ; saddled and bridled finest horses ; springs and 
fountains over-flowing with sweet water, milk, honey and 
wine ; black-eyed amorous damsels in large numbers ; 

couches and cots adorned with gold and precious stones ; 
charming youths holding g'lblets and disks of un idling 
choicest wines ; and what-not ! Of course, the picture was 
drawn by the wise Prophet t> appeal to the Arabian 
temperament and to we ui then avv iv from this world of 
decay to the ever-lastine Kingdom of the Dei. The/?.;g 
Parian of Guru Nanak appears to endorse this view. Nanak 
gave very vast mcaniigs to the term '[Iitkiin of the Muslim 
ideology. He even synonyms it with God. ( nam Hukim 
hai, Giir Satgur dia bujliae y/o")-The term Hukam D\y\x\c Will) 

bas been explicity described by Nanak in his Jup-ji (viz poiiri 
3)cind Sidhgost iov the guidance of the baffled humanity. 
Keeping in view the pre\ailing circumstances, both Nanak 
3nd Muhammad have discussed the problem of freedom 
versus determination or of Qadar and Gaza. Both felt that 
man is a complex multi-diraensional being, including within 
him different e ements of matter, life, consciousness, intelli¬ 
gence, and divine spark. Both laid stress, again and again, 
action {Karma or "Amal). Sikhism, however, believed in 
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metempsychosis unlike Islam which did not believe in the 

transmigration of Soul as such out believed in the return of 

ever) Soul to its Creator on the Day of Judgement. The cycle 

of birth can however, be broken, according to Sikhism, 

by true faith in the Guru and by following the path indicated 
by him. 


It IS, again, an interersting phenomenon to note that 
both Muhammad and Nanak were essentially preachers 
t an theologians. They cannot be called highly lettered or 

scholarly academician. Prophet Muhammad is said to be 

an Illiterate person yet the Qur'an revealed to him can be 
called as one ot the finest pieces of literature. It is the 
backbone of the Islamic cult since Kahm (rational theology) 
and T’usawaiu/fmystical knowledge) were added to this cult 
m later times. Nanak too could not get higher schooling 

sized effectively the need and value of ethics, good actions 
virtuous deeds, belief in one God and His Bounty, belief in 
he intercession of the Preceptor, prayer with devotion 
charity, self-purifiation, faithfulness, and triumph of the 
righteousness,-without condemning the realities, physical 

ecessities and requirements of life in this world. AcLrd- 
.ng to the Sikh Gnrus, the Master can be served best in he 

service of humanity, and humanity, can be served bes^by 

the cultivation of virtue and renunciation of evil. They 
advised. In the world we should live to serve • then do 
we find a seat in His Court” (Sr/ Rag, I). A<.ain "’‘T^e 
heart IS the paper, conduct the ink. good and bad are bmh 
recorded therewhh. Man’s life is as his acts constrain him 
man soweth, so shall he eat” (Rag Suhi). “Forsake 
vice and pursue virtue. Abandon covetousness and slander 
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Porswear falsehood and thou shalt obtain the true fruit 
through the Gum's instruction” (Rag Sorath), “Truth is 
higher than everything, but higher still is truthful living” 
(Sri Rag). “Make thy mind the farmer, this body the earth, 
good deeds the seed, and irrigate it with the rain of God’s 
name. Love of God will germinate in thy heart, and thus 

shall thou gain imperishable merit” (Sorath, 1). To Pandit 
ChaturDas ofBenaras, Nanak said ; — 

“The moon and sun are both in my heart ; thou hast 
not obtained such knowledge ? 

He who siibdueth mammon knowcth that God is every¬ 
where diffused. 

He may be known by this mark that he storeth content¬ 
ment as his wealth’**’®. 

To Mitha, of Mithankot (in modern Dera Ghazi 

Khan), Nanak advised ; — 

“Make honesty thy steed, truth thy saddle, continence 
thine equestrian armour ; 

The five virtues. i\e. contentm'^nt, compassion, piety, 
patience, morality, thine arrows, 

And truth thv sword and shield”*’®. 

In other words, Jman (Faith) and A'amal-i Salih (Good 
Deeds), the two pointers in Islam, appear to be the 
cardinal points in Sikhism too. Hence, both became the 
religions of the masses, —easy to understand, easy to accept 
and easy to practise. But, that does not mean that intelli¬ 
gence and knowledge or logic and philosophy were discarded 

<55, Macauliffe, op: cit., l,p. 63. 

66. Ibid^ p. 127. 
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by the two religions. Prophet Muhammad said, “Talab al- 
*ilm faridatun 'ala kuUi mudirnm wj muslimit" i e. pursuit of 

knowledge is obligatory on all Muslims-men and women. 
V/m includes knowledge of all kind and of all places, since 

the Prophet stressed: ‘Utlibu-al-'ilm wa tau-bi-al-Sin i.e. Seek 

knowledge even though it may be found in China. ' Even 

the greatest Jihad [AI-Jihad u'l-Akbar) is applied by the holy 

Prophet to the effort of the student to become learned and 

the effort of the learned to spread knowledge. He said, 

“The ink of the scholar is holier than the blood of the 
martyr”. 


Hinduism mainly stresses upon Spiritualism. But Islam 

and Sikhism, both, strike the happiest mean between Mater¬ 
ialism and Spiritualism enjoining the followers to keep due 

»ho„.d. -"L L T' 

this and that”. Islam did not enjoin upon celeL!'°'° 
seclusion as a recluse. Muhammad said, “Marriaae 
my ways; he who goes against my ways is not 

It .s exactly what Nanak preached. 'L never ? 

renunciation of the world but denounced only the 
too much worldliness. After his travels he himself 

•. Ka„an,.,, Si, 
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tilling his fields during the last years of his life. He himself 
tilled the fields since dignity of labour was highly maintained 
in the creed of Nanak whose followers have, ever since, 
shirked no labour. The Guru said, “Touch not at all 
the feet of those who call themselves gwrus' and pirs and go 
about begging’’. “They alone who eat the fruit of their 
own labour and share it with others’’, says Nanak, ‘ recog¬ 
nize she right path’’ {Sarang ki Var, 1 : 22). Islam too 
enjoins upon mankind the dignity of labour “Liisali insan 
ilia ma sa ‘aa" i. e. for man there is nothing but what 
he strives for. Islam is as unique as Sikhism, amongst 
religions in general, in its appreciation of man’s nature,— 
physical needs being recognised as good as ti-e spiritual 
needs. This fact counted a lot for the continuous and silent 

ascendancy of the followers of both these creeds. According 

to both Sikhism and Islam, the nature of life in this 
disagreed with asceticism and torment of body. Nanak 
says. “The body is the palace, the temple and the 
house of God. Into it He putteth His eternal light”®". 
Asain, he says ; “So. nourish the body that you 

may serve the Lord”®®. Prophet Muhammad goes 
to the extent of saying that he was required by God 
Himself not to go to the extent of self-torment in his active 
zeal and devotion to the mission. The Divine Injunction 
was : “We have not revealed unto thee the Quran that thou 
shouldst be distressed, but as a reminder unto him who 
feareth (God)”®L Islam rather advises moderate and legiti¬ 
mate enjoyment of good things here as well as hereafter in_ 


67. Rag Malhar. 

68. Rag Suhi. 

69. The Qur’an, 22 : 2, 3. 
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Heaven. According to the Qur'an, the Divine Message sayst 
O Children of Adam ! Look to your adornment at every 
place of worship. Eat and drink but be not prodigal. Lo I 
He loveth not the prodigal” (7:31). Again, “Say, ‘Who 
hath forbidden the adornment of God which He hath 
brought forth for His bondmen, and the good things of 
His providing”? (7 ; 32, in part). The holy Qur'an d. ects; 
"Fa kula mimma yazaqa-kiimiiltalio /ulaliin, tayyaba" i.e. ‘eat 
and drink that which is good and clean’ (5 ; 4), 
Nanak too enjoined : “Hor kliana khiisi khuar jit khade im 
pirie man maliin chale vikar" i.e. ‘only that food defiles a 
man which impairs the body and creates complex passions 
in the mind . In Nanakism, the world was not a vale of 
tears but a valuable treasury. Prosperity, if not by harm’ 
to anyone {C/iarhdi kala sarbad da bhala), was a recommen- 
dable theme in it. The Sikh Gurus themselves are finest 
examples of materialism plus spiritualism. They en :ou. aaed- 
trade and prosperity, adopted worldly insignia of 'mVi” 
along with -pin', and used plume (for crown), ta'ehf 
( hrone), cloak, heron, ornaments, games etc etc hnt 

cautioned strictly against degeneration. kkl 

landian, pamdian, khandian rchh^ ho~.^e mukt^U e ‘even 
while men I uigh and play and dress and eat, salvation Z 
e obtained'. Both Islam and Nanakism, thus amec 
nsiderably in thiir positive and affirmative approach ° 

thecasLn li* r 0 'han to 

TVi rfi idai^.n prevailin^^ in NanaL'c f 

Nanak’s Protest r ^ i^anak s times. 

.-g__J ^d action and since re devotion without which 


70. Rag men Jog., Rag Gujri, M : 5 . 
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according to Nanak, no purpose couJd be achieved* 
Nanak’s teachings, precept and personal life constituted 
a beacon of spiritual light. Unity of all religions, 
equality of mankind, truth, brotherhood, love and 
devotion were the essence of his gospel. His aim 
was to free the people from the shackles of oppression, from 
the tyranny of casteism and the bondage of ritualism. His 
hymns form an inspiring epic for the down-trodden millions 
of the whole world. His calm and compassionate message 
proved to be a unique balm for the broken and bleeding 
mankind. He was the true Socialist, Democrat and Prophet 
of Peace, like Muhammad of Arabia, who advised equally 
and boldly to all the members of God's Creation : “Return 
fo the One Compassionate Lord and acknowledge Him 
alone as your Captain and your King”. 

In the matter of succession too, we find that Muham¬ 
mad ignored the claims of his next-of-kin inheritor. Ali. and 
nominated Abu Bakr aUSadiq as his successor on the 
principle of merit. So did Nanak by naminating Bhai Lehna 
(Angad) as his successor in preference to the claims of his 
own sons on the same consideration of merit* In both the 
cases, this act of the respective preceptor resulted in some 
feuds and internal troubles but, in both case, this ‘pr nciple 
of the fittest’ gave vigour and vitality to the creed itself. 

In both the cases, later on, the headship became hereditary 
with the passage of time. 

The above enunciation does not mean that Sikhism 
was merely a slough of Islam or Hinduism. Nanak boldly 
. differed with some basic principles of the two religions too. 
JFor example, his definition of God was neither perfectly like 
,lhat pronounced by Hinduism nor like the one put forward 
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♦ ^ ms, in general,—of course with the 

exception of some like ths Qadianis, the Bahis and the 


Babies etc., call Muhammad as RasuUuUAkhrin (i.e. the Last 
Prophet to appear) and believe that no prophet 
shall appear on this earth after him. Nanak, however, 
declared that “there are hundreds of th nisands of 
Muhammads and that many Muhammads stand in His 

Court ’L Nanak did not believe in ‘the only one possible’ 

mediation of God’s holy Phophet Muhammad alone, as is 
Clear trom his reply to Emperor Babur who had asked him 


to embrace Islam and seek intercession of Muhammad’-, 
However, here too, there is one striking similarity in the 
elementary concept of Muhammad as Prophet and Nanak 
as Guru. None was to succeed Muhammad as Prophet and 
his Kitab, the holy Qur'an, was to serve as a future guide. 
In Sikhism, we come across the peculiar and queer Sikh 
conception that the later Gurus were none new but the 
continued manifestation of same Nanak-the first Sikh Guru. 

Speaking of the nomination of BIni Lehna, as Angad, to 
the GurusWp, the Tikke de Var 11, i.e. the Coronation Ode, 
says . He had the same light, the same ways; the Kina 
merely cnanged his own body”.” According to the Sikhs 

on the subsequent 

. '"y 'he spirit of Nanak to have been 

^carnate in each succeeding Guru"^\ All the successive 

Guri,. styled themselves “Nanak” e.g. in the case of Guru 

jl^lj^b^who even wrote his personal letters signed .ns 


7?’ op-, cit., I, p. 102. 

/J. /Oitf, p. /5. 

74. Fani, Mohsin, Dabistan, Vol., 11, pp. 253-35, 281 

75. Cunningham, op: cit., p. 43. and f. n. below it. ' 
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Nanak’^^ or Guru Gobind Singh who is called as ‘Gww 
Govind Nanak’s in the Bahadur~3hah~Nama^\ This factor 
of one Guru ‘Nanak’ continuing in spirit was emphasized by 
G///'M Gobind Singh himseJf, in his Vachitra Naiak 
(Wonderful Drama), when lie declared that the Gwrw^ 
were one and that, without understanding, the claim of per¬ 
fection could not be attained. He wrote 

“Nanak assumed the body of Angad, 

And made his religion current in the world, 

Afterwards Nanak was called Amar Das, 

As one lamp is Jit from another. 

The holy Nanak was revered as Angad, 

Angad was recognised as Amar Das, 

And Amar Dass became Ram Das, 

The pious saw this, but not the fools. 

Who thought them all distinct; 

But some rare person recognised that they were all one. 
They wiio understood this obtained perfection, 

Without understanding this perfection cannot be 
obtained'h 

Majority of the Muslims believe that the prophethood 
could neither be shared with Muhammad, nor could it be 
claimed by anyone after him. According to this belief, 
the Guide-to be. after Muhammad,was to be theholy Qur'an^ 
According to many Sikhs, the Guide-to-be, after the 10th 

‘Nanak’ (i.e. Guru Gobind Singh) was to be the holy Granth. 


76. 

77. 

78. 
VoL, VL 


Fani, op ; c/r., VoLy //, p. 281. 

See Irvine^ Later Mughals, Vol.y /, p. 90. 

Vachitra Natak, F., 7-10; Tr., Macaulijfey op', ciu^ 
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There is, however, one difference between Nanak and 
Muhammad in their cosmic concepts. The Our'anic belief 
of the Muslims was in seven firmaments and fourteen 
regions, but Nanak declared that there were innumerable 
earths and each with intelligent beings. The point is stated 
to have been elaborately discussed in the dialogue between 
-P/Vof Baghdad and Guru Nanak when tlie latter 
visited Baghdad during his itinerary to Mecca and Medina*®. 
Nanak believed that there was a universe after universe 
nnd in each universe or galaxy the'e were innumerable 
planets or earths like ours with living beings in many of 
them and that the moral, pohtical and spiritual evolution, 
of the living beings there, v\as progressing through a succes¬ 
sion of prophets, saviours, saints and sages and that the 
goal of all of them was. the same. According to Nanak, 
there were hundreds of thousands of nether and upper 


regions, and thit at last men grow weary of searching for 
them. He is said to have proved it to the priest of Baghdad 
by laying his hand on the high priest’s son and showing him 
the upper and lower regions described in the \ Nanak 


said, *'Salahi salali aeti surat na piea\ Nadia ate pawdi sam.in i 
//a /. e. ‘none is capable to assess and gauge God 

and his regions just as one cannot count and measure the 
many rivers, streams and oceans created by Unless 


79. For discussion on Fir Dastgir and Nanak"s theory 
of super clydi-ations, aho see Singh, Dr, Trilochan, Findings 

of Russian Scientists and Gum Nanak : Super Civilizations ln 
Space"\ The Sikh Review. 8 1965, pp. 18 — 22, 

80. See Macauhjfe, op\ cit., Vol , I, p, 180. 

Jup-ji, PourUXXllL 
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the scope of seven firmaments and fourteen regions pleaded 
by Muhammad or of the innumerable earths propounded 
by Nanak or the 640 million earth-like planets revolving 
around other suns as calculated by some Russian and Wes¬ 
tern Scientists like Dr. Shkiovsky in the ultra-modern age of 
Space and Super-civilization, is fully known, understood or 
determined, the real import of the two theories of Islam and 
Nanakism cannot be properly caught and the seeming differ¬ 
ence, in detail, about the two enunciations need not be 
emphasized. However, both the preceptors agree in the 

basic fundamentals here too that there are other worlds also 
beyond this universe of ours and the modern scientist is 

proving this fundamental truth pointed out by Muhammad 
and Nanak as uell as by the Hindu seers much earlier. 

The whole life of Guru Nanak is a proof that he never 
preferred Sword over Sermon; be never advocated com¬ 
pulsion in place of persuasion, and never allowed violence 
in place of love. He had no compunction for any religion. 
He mixed with all, dined with all, talked with all, and 
became of all. Those who charge violence, persecution and 
conversion by force as the traits of Islam also appear to shut 
their eyes to the very clear injunction of the holy Qur'an 
which says : ‘ Invite ail to the way of thy Lord with wisdom 
and beautitiil preaeliing and argue with them in ways that 
are best and most gracious, for thy Lord knoweth best 
who have stra\ed from His path and who receive 
guidance" (i 6 : 125). Again, “Let there be no compulsion 
in religion (La fqrah Ji-al-Deen). Truth stands out clear 
from error ; whoever rejects evil and believes in God 
has grasped the most trustworthy hand hold that never 
breaks. And, God heareth and knoweth all things 
(2 : 256). Prophet Muhammad also said, “Every child is- 
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born with sound nature but his parents make of him a Jew, 
a Christian, or a Magian”. Again, “Say, ‘O ye, that reject 
Faith ! I worship not that which ye worship, nor will ye 

worship that which I worship. And [ will noi worship that 
which ye are wont to worship, nor will ye worship that which 
I worship.To you be your way and to me mine’’ (10^ Kafirun 
1—6). Prophet Muhammad was against all aggression. He 
had to use sword only during the last decade of his long life, 

under the stress ot strife, in the name of righteousness and 
under the force of prevailing circumstances as well as to make 
his men (new converts) as fearless believers in the name of 

True Lord and when Religion and Polity were submerged 
into each other. Nanak’s followers too, later on, were 
compelled to take up sword in the name of righteousness 

and to foster fearlessness under the force of circumstances. 
Muhammad is said to have once said, “What is good is 

with the sword and in the sword’’. He justified Qittal fi 
sabil-Allah, i.e. ‘fighting in the way of God’, which meant 
protection of righteousness and justice. Circumstances made 

a saintlike Guru Gobind Singh too to declare the same: 

‘he is to be 

relioion’ h "'ho fights for the sake of 

eh.ion (which means for the protection of justice, virtue 

and righteousness) The sacred G/,u too justifies fighting 

fo the same end. I, would be too much to derate 

am as a Religion ofsword and violence, just on account 

ofl-l'^ mis-guided followers 

-Ul‘e Religion of Peac), in ihenam, of Relioion 

Th “hiv'o P^htical e'nds! 

holy Qur an goes even to the extent of advising that 
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•‘A kind word and protection are better than alms followed 

by injury” (2 ; 264—68). What an irony of History ! Many 
of the so called ^fujahids who perpetuated engine-; of 

tyranny on the non-conformists were dead-drunkards, 
sensualists, lascivious persons who roiled in debauchery, ind¬ 
ulged in moral-degradation and forbidden luxuries in spite of 
sirict Qur'anic injunctions, just as some of the ,\f{saldars led 
impure lives,—just the anti-thesis of Nanak's creecl, and still 
posed to be the guardians of Sikhism. No religion worth 
the name, much less tlie AJvnsic rnon-violent) Hinduism; the 
peace-loving Christianity ; the Islamic cult of bro*:herhood 
or the Sikh creed of Universal Gotnl, Love and Toleration, 
would advocate cannibalism, blood-slicd, lorture, r\rannv or 

calumny in place of co-existence, cooperation, conciliaiion, 
co-adjusiment and commonwealth. Borl^ the creeds, /.e. 

Islam and Nanakbm. advocated ‘'self-surrender" {'‘Die before 

you die). Both advocated against —lust for power, 

for riches, lor '■ex etc. Nanak's hymns are loo num:roLis to 

be repeated here. The holv Prophet, Muhammad, had 
made his point clear by declaring: \Alf\had al-Akbjrjdiad 

al-hawaf" i.c. ‘the greatest Jihad is that which is against 
a man’s own lusth Both, Muhammad and Nanak, were 
against hoarding of riches. Nanak said, “Without sinful 
means it is not possible to accumulate wealth ; yet it does 
not keep company after death”. Again, he, said. “C/az/ 
kliai kujii hathon de, Nanak rah padihane se"' (‘Distribute- 
something of your’s own. This is the only way of deliver¬ 
ance*). For Muhammad, it was anti-human to hoard up 
riches. The Muslims are abjured to spend, of the wealth 
which God has given them, all that is superfluous {Al-afuu) 
i.e. all that be in excess of their own requirement. The 
ioly Qur'an enjoins against consuming unjustly what is part 
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;of another maiVs wealth. (2:184). The Prophet said, 
Develop a certain amount of austerity, for plenty is not 

permanent . Again, he said, “VVe never eat unless we are 
hungry, and when eating We avoid excess”. He was relent¬ 
lessly harsh upon the usurers and usurpers and emphatically 
declared: “ riiay shall swallow fire into their bellies and 

shall burn in the flames {of Doiizakli) who swallow the 
substance of an orphan wrongfully”. 


Islam, like Sikhism, is not the name of any particular 
religion fiunded bv any particular prophet. In the Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Social Sciences, it is asserted that ‘‘even the main 
religious tenets of Islam were derived from Judaism and 
heretical gnostic Christianity”, and that Muhammad “felt 
imself called upon, however, to proclaim to the Arabs, the 
mne revolution which the Jewish and Christian people had 

ist'he the Qur'an 

he Arabic edition of the earlier scriptures, with which it 

pLsofVodT ’he religion of all the pro- 

tints of th L'T Muhammad of Arabia. The con 

a trait in T^' """ this type of 

?ion of all SvT be called the reli 

f' and Sujis. There is yet another strik- 

Nanakism. There are no 
or S r olldt f "'"n' Muslim 

leligills acts rl’Tr 

equally sceptical .loTZZ'TctZ'1 """I 

bare-headed. E veryone has to 

y* rw^m ^ ^_ 


supra 


S2. Cf The 

^ ‘ * oi. Also see pp, 23-24 
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customarily cover the head properly and to wash one’s feet 
before entering the portals of the two. Nanak had identified 
himself so much with the spirit of Islam that he was not only 
tolerated by the Muslims for calling AUah and Ishwar as the 
same^^ but was even acclaimed by them as a Wall or 
i.e, an exalted darvesh) and was claimed for burial as a 
Muslim Pir when dead, — almost in the same age when a 
Brahman®^, called Budhan of Kayathan (or Kataen) near 
Lucknow, was put to death by Sultan Sikander Khan Lodhi 
for stating the same thing /.c. * Allah and Ishwara are one 
and the same’; a Muslim Governor, Ahmad Khan^*" of 
Lucknow, was imprisoned for his liberal religious leanings; 
and even a saint like Kabir®® is stated to have been tortured 
by the same Sultan who is generally described by the Muslim 
historians^’as just. God-fearing, religious and model of a 
true Muslim prince. Nanak’s reference to the state of 
prevailing injustice and butchery of the Muslim Kings, v/r. 
in yf'fjh Ki I'ar or Pabarvani^ had nothing to say against the 
rule of Islam as such but was a protest only against the 
misrule and mal-administration, anarchy and chaos perva¬ 
ding the whole atmosphere. It was just incidentally that 
tl'ie TLilers and administrators, responsible for maintenance 
of law and order, happened to be Muslims and someti mes 

83* Also see Benerjee. /• B , op: cif,, f. n. 2, /?. 33. 

84. Tarikh-i-Daii(li. r/-., IV.. pp.464 65', Abd.i I 

Oasim Ferishta. Tarikh-i-Feriihta, Tr.. Briggs, /, pp. 57.5-7/. 

85. Cf: Ferisht. 1 , op', cit , Briggs, I, p. 582. 

86. Ibid. Bauerjee, /. B . op: cit ,f. n. 2,p. 33. 

87. Tarikh-i-Daudi, op: cit, FUiot, IV., pp. 437-I0-, 
Tarikh-i-Ferishta, op: cit., Tr., Briggs, I,\pp. 535-87; etc. 
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yoked their religion, intentionally or misguidedly, politically 


or otherwise, to cover their rais-deeds and acts of injustice. 
Nanak felt that religion may be a subjective experience, yet 
it always carried an objective reference;—otherwise it may be- 
polity not religion. To him, religion centred around Guna, 
Karma and Subhava i,e. Right thinking. Right action and 
Right behaviour. He was evidently awakened t® the reality 
that mankind was only one big family,—a trait found so 
strong in the Institutes of Islam. But, wherever he felt the 
Muslims erring even in their deep-rooted conventions, (as 
in case of some other sects or religious beliefs too e.g] the 
Jogis, the Naths or the Hindus in general), he was bold 
enough, even at a risk to his life, to defy, as in the case of 
the sacred Mecca where he proved to the irrate Mullas that 
God was boundless, was omnipresent and resided in all 
directions and not only in the West. Nanak’s defiance was 


not out of any irreverence but was,in fact,aimed to draw the 
attention of the ignorant Muslims to the meaningful Quranic 
injunction : “Wherever ye turn, there is the face of Allair 

(Qur an 2 : 209). At Baghdad, the ancient seat of Caliphate 
before us sack m 1258 A.D., Nanak declared, ‘‘I have 

renounced all sects”. Thus, ethically Nanakism came very 

close to Islam though, in matters of details and conventions! 

a If The whole philosophy of G.rn Nanak, 

per, Jupj,, revolves round the fundamental truth of the 

Nan"al't‘" ^^^ed of 

hood P T of Unity, Headship, Brother- 

Islam or'^'' comprehensively as in 

• Both, Muhammad and Nanak, had pronounced a 
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simple code of social ethics which started from Unity of 
God-head {La Illah in IsLim and Ikk Oankar in Sikhism) and 
which, in further details, can be captioned as L. E. F, T. i.e* 

Love, Equality, Fraternity, Faith and Tolerance, —the five 
main pillars of the two creeds. Without any stress on 
proselytizat^on or conversion, Nanak aimed to build a 
broad brotherhood for the worship of God and service of 
Mankind shorn off all undue rigours and rigidities. The Guru 
said, pita ekas ke ham haraW i.e, ‘there is one Father 
and wc are all His children’.®^ Brotherhood of man was 
the necessary outcome of the Unity of God-head He put 
into practice the principle of Akhuwat (brotherhood), advo¬ 
cated in Islam, by starting community-kitchens (pangat) a’^d 
mixed assemblies (sangat) as well as by customarily addressing 
his followers, friends and other fellows with the honorific ot 
Bhai i.e, brother)* ‘The Gi/nt or the disciple, the king or the 
servant, the priest or the layman were all — equal in 

sangat and must serve one-another’’"^. The sangat was the 


very image of the Lord. It was Such-Khand itself, the very 
abode of piety-'L Again, in Nanakism, it is stressed, ‘’He 
who remains self-less in service attains God' ''% One gets in 
tne next world only what he earns here and siiares with 
others". According to the Q//''cv;7, “God truly loves those 
wLo do good to others” (6 : 152). The Guru emphasized: 


88 . Soratfiy F., P. 611 . 

89. See Bhai Jodh Singii^ Some Studies in Sikhism, 

p. 4. 

iO. Gaiuht Singh, Sikhs and Sikhism, /?. 4. 

91. See Bhai Gurdas, Kabit, 63; Baneriee, L B., op. ci(, 
/?. 257. 

92. Gauriy V; Also, Sukhmani, XVHI—2. 
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“K/cft duni^a sev kamiiye tan dirgelt bihrn paiye^ i,e. ser¬ 
vice done in this world shall win favv'>ur in heaven or ‘Virtue 
is its own reward’. True religion comes up not in isolation 

but in the social context. Sewa, i.e, the spirit of service and 
philanthropy, occupies a prominent place in Sikhism and is 
deemed as vital for the promotion of the social ends of the 
community. To quite the sacred Qrantli Sahib, “the per¬ 
fect one always revels in doing good to others”. A true 
Sikh-s formula of life ii “kirji karni. wand chhakna, te Nam 

japna" i.e. ‘to earn a living by labour, to share with others 
and to remember God’. Prophet Muhammad, too, asserted 
'■IVa min.jahid fan ma, ya-jahid la-nafsa" i.e. ‘whosoever 

strives, strives tor his own good’. Both felt that the Ego,- 

in Its self confinement, in its automatism, physical and 
'Za'rH ^“bject. Man’s spirit can 

the n- ^ w'tli 

the Divine Creator. 

Guru Nanak declared “universalism” as his creed vide 

flml^i bhane sarbat da 
w:lvu\ " Nanak had asked 

Sikhs “to regard all men as equal since everybody hVd 

contained in ,!,« he.n S" 'i8>« was 

two ettt/cot * S 06 LI «■ 2 T ■ f 

f e. .G„d firs, d Ugh? “ftL" 

Hts Otnhipresenoe. Fro^ On'."gh' I' 

SikL'Jl 

common saying amongst the Sikhs, 

op-'X ’ Macauliffe, 
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^hole Creation has proceeded. Hence, there is none high 
and none low. Prophet Muhammad too had declared, “To 
God belong the East and the West. Whithersoever ye turn, 
there is the presence of God. for God is All-pervading, A'l 

knowing...” (2 ; 115). Again, he said; “He is the Light of 

heavens and the earth” (24:25) i.e, a Light which envelopes 
the entire Universe. The holy Prophet also said, “ITa ma 
kan annaw ilia wnmatln wihidatan" i.e, ‘All human beings, 
whatsoever, are indeed not other than one community’. 


In the case of bath Islam an ) Ninakism, faith in God 
implied faith in self. Both preached agiinst folly and fri¬ 
volity. Both were meant to be not stagnant. According to 


Islam, “He whose days are alike is deceived”. In N anakism . 
^Cltan ^di kala " is the true tenet of progre ss t hrough end e- 
avourjind faith an d with a feelin g for general welfar e 
{sarbad da bhala). Both can be likened to Alchemy which 
transforms base metals into Gold and both succeeded 
astonishingly in changing a man, —from a man of clay to a 


man of Iron with a heart of Gold. 

Quite interestingly, the principles enunciated by these 
two Principals of catholicity became more and more com¬ 
munal, in their import, with the passage of time, though in 
both the cases they injected a sense of solidarity as well- 
Hinduism had a miraculous capacity to assimilate almost 
all the earlier religious currents confronting it and had 
succeeded to sub-merge them into its wide ocean. But here, 
Islam stood strong as a separate rock, and the circums¬ 
tances helped the Sikhs to drift away from the motherly 
arm of Hinduism and to weld themselves into a separate 
community. In fact, an offshoot of Hinduism, Nanakism 
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had so many similarities with Islam and Christianity, in its 

emphasis on the principles of Monotheism and true actions, 
that it may perhaps be a dis-service to the Great Guru and 

quite un-Nanak-like to say that he belonged to this parti¬ 
cular sect or that. The creed of Nanak may be called a 


continuation of the Indian spiritual idealism with a belief in 
the basic principles of Karma, Punarjanam (Transmigration),^^ 
Mukti, Nirvan, Prapti, Gyan and Bhakti etc ., etc., and thus 
Sikhism may be located within the pale of Hinduism even 
though Kahan Singh has tried hard to assert : “//aw Hindu 

Nnhin-^\ (<We are not Hindus’). However, the Muslim 
influence, born of environmental impact and spirit of uni- 

versalism, is crystal clear from the concept of Nanakism 
and the terminology adopted to elucidate that concept. 

Though, speaking too technically and in some detailed 

ana ysisofthe theological ideologies like the Khatima-e- 

(tJeTv of Muhammad), the Qiamat 

<the Day of Judgement), the existence of the A‘eraf the 

e-Nali ^°'-‘^t-i-Mustaqim, the APaeraj- 

Sikhism may'diffei fromThe Isla sacrifice), etc. 

about it, yet it can ^ 

creed N^hich stood betwe•*n^^h^wa'r^‘^ Nanak’s 

and hia n in thn ^ warring dogmas of Hinduism 

two focals. The vvhoir ‘he 

of Nanak, resardin/vJ ‘he creed 

the simple fact that reh'oiV, paths, boils down to 

them agree on funrlam differ in details but all of 

-rundamentals and that true Religion is just an 


PaMah^P : cit., Ganda Singh, 
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intellectual comprehension. Islam, as a matter of fact 
was treated by the G«rw as an inevitable element in the 
national life, an edified creed to be put up with and to be 
tolerated with reverence, but not necessarily to be emulated 
in its entirety. Nanak rather castigated a blind following 
of the Islamic ways and manners if and when 
adopted just for self-seeking. Similarly, Nanakism 
was tolerated by the Muslims as an ethical code 
coming more near to Islamic concept of IVafid t (Unity 
of God-head) and Akimwat (Universal Brotherhood of man) 
and it was put up with as a reformed form of Hindui>m and 
not as a separate religion. Nanak was considered, by the 
people of his age with whom he came into contact. ' as a 
missionary who was trying at a moral revivalism and was 
endeavouring to transform sinners into saints, robbers into 
seers, criminals into good creatures and hypocrites into 
harmonious humans. Nothi ig more nothing less than that. 
With the lapse of time, Nanak became, like Muhammad, a 
NjZ)/, for the posterity, with a Holy Book iKitab i.e, the 
Gm/i//i),following iJamiar or Ummit i. e. the Sikhs), a legacy 
of miracles {'^oajzas or Karamat) and ‘comrades’ {Suhaba 
or Bhais) i e, a distinct Granth and Fanth of his own. 

Nanak's teacliing> however, must not be taken as a mere 
amalgam of Hinduism and Islam His spiritual expenenee 
was original (adi). So was the case with Muliarainad. His 
teachings too,though similar to those of the previous prophets 
were asli (original) i,e. a result of his owu direct experience. 

It is this common spiritual experience by various Prophets, 
Nobis and Gurus which runs like an unbrftken thread 
through the chain of difTerenlly labelled religions and isms. 

It is the same essence and the same fragrance which makes 
an ism pleasing and acceptable and makes a rose smell 
like a rose no matter of what colour or name it may be, or ’ 
in which garden it may grow. A true understanding of this 
essence and a true perception of this fragrance has been the 
core of ail religious teachings. A well-intentioned, pious^ 
and un-predudiced heart-searching would ex pase,: 

“Ham ne paya - 

Shaikh i^eiil ^rafaiilh^iJtblrA^iata raha 






























